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WHEN NIGHT IS HERE. 
bY FE. N 
heart, when tee dne wus young, 


ife with a silver tongue; 

ed Love down a flowery way, 
ilways morning and always 
overs need never part— 

mber, heart of my heart? 


neart, When the noon was high, 
»wed the way we must travel by; 
cold and stern in our ears, 
~ bear all the toil and tears, 
cod Josses, sorrow and smart— 
forgotten, heart of my heart? 


. heart, in the setting sun, 
t peace, With our day's work done; 
» | of the evening we two look back 
nding pathway, the noon'’s rough 
norms green pleasance, where roses 


. heart—with your hand in mine. 


fmy beart, when the night is here, 
sing songs of life in our ear; 
awhile ‘neath the 


sleep daisied 


iton the glory and rise and pass 
where eternal splendors shine, 
fony heart—with your hand in mine. 
oS 


FOR HIM ALONE. 


BY B. M. U. 


HAPTER VIL.—(CONTINU BD. ) 


next moment Sir Rudolph had 
ossed the room, and taking me 
wu Ulrie’s arms, kissed me. 
od and charming wife you will 
ric,’ he said, and then a great 
ime over his tace. I knew he 
time when he had 
ice of a wite. 
came up to 


uhing of the 


Culmore me hur- 
I was sure 
have seen such 
eyes. I am very 
he will be so good to 


| half guessed it. 

one. I 
your 
~ Ulrie, for 


| some 
grhit in 


her arms around me, and as 
die T heard her sigh. Neither 
lnor wite looked at each other. 
face there was an ex- 
of great relief. 


hudolph’s 


news is good news tome, Ulric,” 
“very good news. Welcome, 
to me. And for the first time I 
toleration in his eyes when he 
it Lady Culmore, 
nhed them tor their kindly greet- 
Ving in my heart that I would 
and loving sister to them. 
ittle Willie,’? I said, ‘‘we must 
<et him. You, who love me, let 
nurse him. I shall come back 
lami not atraid. The little one will 
it care,”’ 
and for all, 
“You shall 
hector; sorry 


Tsay no!” cried 
not go. Tam sorry 
from my heart for 
', but Leannot sacrifice you tor 
What do you say, Rudolph?” 
lecidedly that she must not go,” 
“ir Rudolph. “I will not hear 
Lady Culmore 
Ling. 
! must not go, 
ile and 


lear 


caime to where we 
Kate, 
brightness 
» you will fill 
il) ] should! 


For you 
forme - 
Station 
I will go and 


my 


er husband, her face 


bys vent m ft 


} 


ne this chance,’ 


ryourself. Ob, let 





me go! Po not retuse me, Rudolph! It 
is my first prayer to you since——” 


“Hlush!’ he said, but not unkindly. 
“Hush!” 
“Let me go, Rudolph!” she cried. “I 


feel that Heaven has offered me this one 
chance! let me avail myself ot it. You 
know, you know 


” 


She bent her head near him, and we 
heard her say: 

***A lite fora life!” 

“Tet me save this one,” she pleaded; 
“let me give mine for it, if needs must 


be! Say that I may go!” 

Still he hesitated, and a look came into 
his eyes that I had never seen there be- 
fore. Hlemust have loved her passion- 
ately once. 


“You ask metolet you goto certain 


death. De you know that?” 
“Yes, I know; but I may save a life. 
In any case,I shall offer mine tor it. 


And, it I die, you will forgive me? Ah, 
do not turn from me, Rudolph beloved; 
do not be angry with me! You will for- 
give me when I lie dying; and Heaven 
will be good to me, and let me die when 
I am looking on your face. Oh, beloved, 
I would die a hundred deaths for one 
word of pardon trom you—a hundred 
deaths !"’ 

His eyes were tull of tears. I saw that 
he dared not trust himself to speak. 

“Certain death bas no tear for me wit 
the prospect of your forgiveness and a 
farewell from you when I lie in the dark 
shadow. Oh, beloved, what is my life 
but living death? Oh, love, if I loved 
you less, I should suffer less! May I go?” 

When I asked the question, he had an- 
swered promptly, “No; when she asked 
it, he hesitated. Yet from that moment 
I knew he loved ber with his whole soul. 
What could possibly have come between 
each other with so 
great a love? Ulric and I looked on ftas- 
cinated. They torgot us. 

“Think,” him, “what an 
atonement it will be! When you remem- 
ber my sin, you will remember also the 
amends I tried to make. Ah, beloved,” 
bursting into passionate tears, 
yourself you could love 


these two who loved 


she said to 


she cried, 


“you told me me 


no more in lite, but might in death! Oh 
that I might die—die by tire, by torture, 
by the sword, it with it I might have 


pardon from you and die lookingat you! 


Rudolph belove dl, may I ga?’ 


Ile was none the less a brave man that 
the tears fell trom his eyes as he an- 
swered: 

“ov en.”” 

Ps ° . © * * 

Ehere was some litthe commnotion in 


the household when it known that 
Lady Culmore had gone to the Rectory. 
Was the master mad, the servants asked 
each other, to let her go when he knew 
what had happened? A beautiful crea- 
ture like that to go into the very arms of 
death. 

Mrs. Harper came to me with tears in 
her eyes. 

“7 alw ays thought it would end in this 
way,” said. “You will see, miss, 
my lady will die. I say that she is a 
saint and a martyr, let who will say 
ditferent.”” 

And indeed that seemed the only 
opinion about the matter. Small-pox 
had been almost unknown in the pretty 
town of Ut Iladale. poor girl born 
there had in service in Liverpool, 
had come home ill with it, and 
the contagion had 
were terrified. Ne 


was 


«he 


Some 
been 
from her 
spred. The people 
ither tor 


could the Rector get 


love 


hey 


money any one to 


wo to his house 


Sir] bh was restless and mise 


We were very dull 
Lady Culmore went. Happily one otf 
the housemaids had no tear, and would 
accompany her, so that we had the com- 
fort of knowing that she was not alone. 
Neither Sir Rudolph nor Ulrie had any 
fear of contagion. 

They went over to the Rectory two or 
three times aday. Lady Culmore never 
saw them; she wouid not need little 
Willie, and the Rector would not allow 
them to enter the house. 

Day succeeded day, and still the little 
fellow lay battling with the fell disease, 
On all sides we heard hearty 
Lady Culmore. Meanwhile a nurse from 
London had been installed atthe Rec- 
tory, but little Willie would have none of 
her. The servants said that Lady Cul- 
more was giving her lite for him, little 
knowing how true their words were. 

At first none of the doetors had hope. 
Malignant small-pox at the age of three 
was most exceptional, and they did not 
see the slightest chance of recovery; but 
Lady Culmore’s nursing invalu- 
able that, if anything could save him, 
that would. 

Onlookers related afterwards, with 
tears in their eyes, how she nursed and 
tended the little how she soothed 
his long agony; how she never lett him 
either by night or day, but was satisfied 
with broken snatches of sleep by his 
side; how the little fellow moaned for her, 
cried fom her, and would never be pacified 
but by her. 

“She is giving her life for him,’ they 
said one toanother, litthe thinking how 
true their words might prove. 

It was an anxious time for us; and Sir 
Rudolph was most unhappy. At last 
news came from the Reetory. Little 
Willie was decidedly better; he had ask- 
ed tor the kitten and tor Kate. U Lrie’s 
face cleared as he read the letter. 

“We shall have some happy days yet,” 
hesaid. “I shall be vlad to see the child 
sate and well.”’ 

Years afterwards I saw the 
Lady Culmore 
when the child was 
danger, little 
eare, he would be an angel first. 


at U llamere after 


praises of 


Was 80 


letter that 


wrote to her husband 
outot 


all her 


believed to be 


dreaming that, atter 


“BeLovenp RepoLteim: 


“Do you remember the words, ‘a lite 


for a life?’ | took away one; IT have 
saved another. The child is out of dan 
ger, and will reeover; but Tans very ill. 
Shall IT come home to die, or will ty 
atonement be more complete if TP remain 
away from you? Remember, that you 
promised that [should die looking on 
your face, T feel that Heaven has for 
piven me!” 

There were weeping and wailing at 


aady 
had 


by stuallpox, al- 


lllamere when it was known that I 
Culmore lay at death's 
not been smitten down 


door, she 
though she had hung overthe child might 
and day, 
stricken her. 


soothing hin; but fever had 


she had no warning of her 


coming illness. She fell one night as she 
was singing the child tosleep. She ral- 
lied sutliciently to write that letter, and 


she rallied no more. 
Iivery precaution was taken,and Lady 


Culmore was brought to her old) rooms 


in the eastern wing. 


She was alarmingly Phe doetor 
called itlow fever. IT think thatit was 
exhaustion, and that she really given 


her lite to the ehild. She had all her 
BETISE Ss, Ali 
She could mot raise her 
intense cle 


there were no terrible tancies now, 
was no dream of a child's 


there 
voice crying, 


or ot a child's tiny hand rapping against 
the window-pane. Sometimes in her 
sleep she spoke of litthe Willie. 

One morning she called metother. 1 
knelt by her side and she drew my face 
down to hers, 

“Kate,” she said, “I loved you the 


first moment that I saw 
glad, my dear, that you 
Culmore.”’ 

“T shall Lady Culmore,”’ I 
said. “I am to be Ulrie’s wile.’ 

“Rudolph will never marry again, and 
lam going to die,” she replied. “You 
will be Lady Culmore, Kate, and [am 
glad of it. I wonder when [ shall die? 
lam impatient for the time, for [have a 
fancy that Rudolph will let me die in his 
arins, 

“Let me know when the 
you that my hour is come. 
gone you willall know the 
I could 


you. TT amise 


will be Lady 


never be 


tell 
When i am 
truth about 


doctors 


mie, not bear that you should 
know it while I live; but you cannot 
hurt me by words or looks when Tam 
dead.”’ 


“Nor would Lever willingly hurt you 
atall,” I said; but she whispered taintly; 

“You do not dnow, dear; 
know what I did.” 

“T do not care!’ L cried inmpetuously. 
“Tam quite sure you could not do any 
thing very wrong.” 

“You think so?" she murmured, with 


you do net 


a faint wringing of the hands. “hate, 
you will know my story some day; al 
ways remember that it was for his sake, 
and because Tloved him so. You must 
not forget.”’ 

Thinking over the whole story as T de 


now, 
could 


Tami sure that the best thinge she 
to keep her sad 
hiven loving heras Tadid, tf 
eould not, after LT had heard it, have pone 


have done was 


story secret, 


to her and kissed her. It was much 
better that we should not know the truth 
While she still lived. What could we 
have said to her? 


Oneevening Lady Culmore was lying 


as I thought, fast asleep. Iiverything in 
and still; 


silence, Tt 


the house alin 
broke the 
up With her, one of the nurses sat in the 
that 


and Wit 


WAS CF Hot mason 


Was my turnte t 


adjoining Peveootnn. I was 
Lady 


perhaps a 


thinking 
(Culmore soundly 
trifle better, 

hier Yes, with i 


slept 
When tiieler 
she opened 
pleased, surprised siiile 


She halt raised herself om tere 


and looked at the door Piven tes thir 
hour lean reeall the thrill of brorror that 
passed through me when Tsay Pheard 
her, With aw brigght smile she looked at 
the door, and held out her biand ‘ 
though in living preetin 

“*Litth: Willie,” she exelarumed, in te 
low weak voice, “litthe Wiclie, how did 
you come here ler eyes seemed t 
follow some Shadowy fortui, as thotgh at 
moved frome the door te bier becker 
“Tittle Willie,’ she eried = agaut ‘what 
has brought you here ~ hie eemed to 
wait for his answer: and then she added 
‘Totake me with you me? Are 4 
quite sure, darhing ?" Another pruatise 
then shee said, Ot course Towa J oteitast 
see Sir Rudolph; then Towa eonme WS 
for me, little Woallie. 

J hoew that be was at biotic inh 
white bed, fast asleep, and sat 

Jher pent 


T teotnebas 


2 


ing,” 1 sald. “Little Willie ie safe at 
home.”’ 

‘Hhe does not see you, Willie dear, she 
remarked faintly; ‘but I do. Wait for 
me Kate, call Sir Kadolph; the message 
bas come." 

You, there was death in her eyes, those 
beautiful eyes that bed shed so many 
tears, and would shed no more. | roused 
the nurse, and sent for Sir Kudolph and 
Uirian, Verily the hour was eome. 

In less than five minutes they were both 
in the room, and, looking at the white 
face on the pillow, they saw at once that 
the Angel of Death stood over her. 

“My poor Neat!’ cried Sir Rudolph; 
and he sank upon bis knees with a bitter 
ery. 

Before | relate what happened next, let 
me say that the first news which reached 
usin the morning was that little Willie 
was dead. He had died quite suddenly 
in the middle of the night. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


the sound of her husband's voice, 
and laid ber band upon bis bowed 
head. 

“You will let me touch you, Kudolpb,”’ 
she said, ‘now that 1 am dying? You 
promised me forgiveness and a last fare- 
weil. Ob, love, kiss me! Oh, love, how 
I have loved you!’ 

The aweet faint voice sounded clearly 
and distinctly in the room. She looked 
round on Uiric and myself with loving 
ey on. 

“You will tell them when I am dead,’’ 
shesaid, ‘Tell them all the truth, and 
let them judge me as they will. If 1 
bave sinned | havesuflered. To live near 
you always, to see you, to breathe the 
wame air with you, to be called by your 
name, yetto be farther apart from you 
than an utter stranger—oh, love, that has 
been torment to me, 

“IT bave seemed to die every hour since 
that borrible night. I see my rin, my 
terribie sin, and | am glad to die,” 
With a sudden accession of strength, she 
rose and cried, in a voice that was al- 
moat terribie, Love, let me die in your 
arins!”’ 

“Grant her 
Uirie. 

Kir Rudolph rose from his knees and 
took berin his arms. With acry that! 
shall never forget, she laid ber head upon 
his breast. 

“Let me die looking on you,” she said, 
ina plaintive voice; and, clasping her 
arina round him, ehe added : — 

“Listen to me, beloved! Here, as 1 am 
dying, lavow the great sin of my life, 
1t)} as been wild, mad passionate love of 
you. | have given you the love | should 
have given to Heaven. I bave lived for 
you, sinned for you I die for you.”’ 

Hie bent down—ah, thank Heaven he 
did it-and kissed the pale lips, He 
whispered something to her, and she re- 
plied. ‘Then she said ; — 

“Tell them as 800n as lam dead, Ka- 
dolph, before you call atrangerain. Tell 
them all.’ 

She lay silent some minutes, with the 
light of peace on ber face, 

“At last—ob, my love, at last!’ she 
sald. ‘“Hudolph, say once more that you 
forgive me.”’ 

‘| forgive you, my derling,”’ he an- 
awered, bis voice trembling—'‘l forgive 
you. Die in peace; and may Heaven 
pardon you asl do,” 

leaw asmile pass over her pallid fea- 
tures; and she died as she had prayed 
that she might, with ber eyes fixed on his 
face. 

He laid her down gently to rest, weep. 
ing such bitter, passionate tears as men 
seldom shed. 

“Have | been too bard on her?” he 
cried, “Have |] Judged ber too harshly? 
Was l too severe? Ob, Neat, it is all too 
jate pow!” 

Tco late! Her 6are were closed to ail 
mortal sounds, Words of love or regret, 
of passion or sorrow, would reach her 
never more, 

“A life lost, wrecked, ruined!"’ he said. 
“Ob, Nest, in our happy young days bow 
little we dreamed of this! Mercy is best, 


| ADY CULMORKE opened her eyes at 


request, Rudolph,” said 


I1—1 wish | had been more merciful. But 
she died as she wished to die,’’ 

Uirie and I stood by in silence, Sir 
Kudolpb knelt down by the dead wo- 


and I cannot think of bis 


passion of grief not without teara 


man's side, 


Phe pent-up love of long months was 
avishbed on her then tie kissed the 
white brow ar he «# jen rippling bair 
he called ber y every endearing name 


‘ 


One such word a few short hours before 


would have flooded her whole soul with 
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joy; now the white face was atill, and the 
lipe that bad sighed, pleaded, and prayed 
were closed for ever. 

**Kate,”’ whispered Uiric, ‘come away. 
We will leave bim here.”’ 

Bat Kadoiph looked up at us with 
weeping eyes. 

“Nay,” be said, ‘do not go yet You 
know what she said. I was to tell you 
her story as soon as she was dead. Let 
me tell it to you now, and it will be 
buried with her.’’ 

No, stending there, bis band clasping 
the hand of bis dead wife, Sir Rudolph 
told us the story of her life and her sin. 

When Sir Jobn Culmore, father of 
Rudolph and of Ulric, died, he left three 
sons—the eldest, Kichard, who succeeded 
him; the second, Kadolpb, who was then 
acaptain inthe Army, the third, Ulric, 
mny lover, who was a barrister practising 
in town. 

W hen {sir Jobn died, he was succeeded 
by bis eldest son, who then became Sir 
Hichard Culmore of Brooke, He was a 
kind generous inan, and devoted to bis 
brothers, Captain Kudolph Culmore and 
Ulric spent the greater part of their 
leisure-time at Krooke, Between the 
brothers the greatest possible affection— 
nay, the most tender love existed. 


They resembled each other greatly. 
They were tall, dark bandome men, noble, 
and generous. The two younger sons had 
but a very small patrimony, Kuadolph 
lost the greater part of his money in 
some speculation by which he had hoped 
to double it; Ulric worked hard at his 
profession, 

Sir Richard was generosily itself. He 
insisted upon making botb brothers a 
-very handsome allowance, They were 
unwilling to accapt it, but they madea 
compromise, They agreed to take it un- 
til the elder brother married; then, they 
persisted in saying, he world want it 
bimeelf, 

So was arranged, and very happy 
they all were. At last, Sir Richard, dur- 
ing one of his visite to London, fell in 
love with Ethel, daughter of Lady Haz'e- 
wood, 

Japtain Rudolph Culmore, rendered 
curious by his brother’s entbusiastic 
description of his betrothed, went to see 
her, and at ohce became a victim to the 
charms of her cousin, Nest Haz ewood, 
an orphan whom Lady Hez'ewood had 
adopted when the girl's parents died, Sir 
Richard was delighted. 

There was some question just then 
about the Captain’s regiment being 
ordered abroad, 80 that, on that score, 
apart from other obstacles, nothing was 
said about bis immediate marriage, But 
there was no obstacle to that of the heir 
of Brooke with Ethel Hazlewood; there- 
fore the important ceremony took place 
without loss of time, 

The bride wasa beautiful and queenly 
woman, fair, graceful and stately. She 
was deeply in love with her husband, 
who had @ passionate affection for her. 

The two brothers were present at the 
wedding; Nest Hazlewood was one of the 
bridesmaids, The event passed cff with 
the greatest eclat. The happy bride and 
bridegroom went cff to the Continent, 
and returned, after six weeks’ abssnce, 
in great state to Brooke. 

Nest was persuaded to live with ber 
cousin, and for a few mouths éverything 
went merrily ‘‘as a marriage bell.’”’ The 
Captain heard no more of the departure 
of his regiment, and was continually 
running over to Brooke, 


Captain Calmore had only bis pay—he 
had lost his private fortune—anud beauti- 
ful Nest had nothing, so that it mightand 
probably would be years before their 
marriage could take place. The eldest 
brother, Sir Richard, made most liberal 
cffers to Rudolph. He would bave shared 
his income with him, but the Captain 
would not consent. 

It would be an injustice to take it, be 
said, now that Sir Richard was married, 
and might have children of his own to 
provide for, He said that Nest and he 
loved each other truly, and were not 
afraid to wait—that be should do his best, 
and work bard for promotion. 

The Captain was passionately attached 
to Miss Hazlewood, but be was more 
philosophical than she was. He looked 
upon the pestponement of the marriage 
asa necessity which there was po need 


to bewall, while shs brooded in silence 
over what she considered a most cruel 
fate 

* . . . 

“ ” “ 4 re ha 

” * ¢ aA ear co ¢t a 

rible tragedy happened Sir Kichard 

was killed by the accidental discharge of 


bisgun. The bullet lodged in his beart 
and he fell dead. 

There was terrible consternation and 
distress. Messages and telegrams were 
dispatched in haste, and before the end of 
the day both brothers were at the Hall. 
No words could tell their grief at the sad 
news. 

Sir Richard bad left no will; but, after 
a long conference with tbe lawyers and 
an interview with Lady Culmore bereelf, 
it was arranged that everything should 
remain as it was. 

Lady Culmore, even in the midstof ber 
great grief, was not altogether desolate, 
for ina few months she would be the 
mother of a little child. If this child 
were a boy, he would, of course, succeed 
both to title and estate—if a daughter, 
Captain Culmore would assume title and 
take the estate. 

He himself behaved most nobiy. Noth- 
ing could exceed his kindness to the 
young widow. He insisted that she re- 
main at Brooke Hall, that every care and 
atiention should be lavished upon her, 
He went continually to visither, He was 
as kind and devoted as the most loving 
brother could possibly have been. 

Nest Hazelwood remained during this 
anxious period with her cousin at Brooke, 
and she too, aa nurse, was most devoted, 
There were times when Nest rebelled 
against the hard fate of her lover and her. 
self, 

‘It does seem hard,’’ she would say to 
him, “that a little child should stand be- 
tween you and this grand inheritance, 
does it not?”’ 

But the Captain would laugh at her, 
and never made the slightest comment 
on the state of affairs. His brother’s 
wife and child were sacred to him. If he 
felt the slightest disappointment, he did 
not show it. But Nest with difficulty 
concealed her annoyance, 

So the days and weeks passed anx- 
jously, and at last the bour came when 
Lady Culmore was blessed by the birth 
of a son and heir. Captain Culmore had 
been sent for, and be arrived an hour be- 
fore the young mother died. She lived 
long enough to place the child in Ru.- 
dol ph’s arms, 

‘*] should like him to becalled Bertie,’’ 
sbhesaid; ‘‘and | entrust bim to you—you 
and Nest.” 

They both knelt by her side. She took 
a band of each, and held it in ber own. 

“No trust could be more sacred than 
this which I confide to you both,’ she 
said. ‘Take care of my little son, I 
leave him to you; let him be to you as a 
son of your own. . 

‘You will look after his interests, Ru- 
dolph; it will be many a day before the 
broad lands of Brooke fall to bim. Neat, 
you have been like a sister to me; take 
care of mychiid. You will be married, 
and you must come to live here, to be the 
guardians of my child.” 

And. kneeling there, they promised 
her most faithfully to care for and cher- 
ish the child ag though it were their 
own. 

I will tell the remainger of the story in 
Sir Rudolph’s own words. He was still 
kneeling by the side of the bed, and his 
tempest of grief was over. 

‘Kate, you will perbaps understand me 
best,’”? he said, ‘‘when I tell you that 
from the moment the young mother, dy- 
ing, placed tbat child in my arms I loved 
it tenderly. I am not ashamed,” con- 
tinued Sir Rudolph, ‘to tell you that I 
knelt down and kissed the little face of 
my brother's son, and that I promised 
loyal fealty and true servicetohim. | 
promised to look after his interests as 
though they were my own. 

‘Sir Albert Culmore of Brooke!’ J 
said, then saluting in soldier fasbion the 
baby heir. 

“We bad taken the child into the 
nursery which the poor young mother bad 
prepared witb auch jovirg cars. We in- 
stalled the little Sir Bertie in great state, 

“A nuree had been engaged for him, 
Sbe was a tall stout woman, and she sat 
before the fire, withthe little bundle of 
white flannel and white lace on ber knee, 
Her name was Martha Jennings, 

***Do you think the liit's one is strong, 
nurse?’ | asked. 

‘“*No one can teil, sir,’ she answered, 
‘atthisaze. It will be against him, poor 
little child, losing his mother.’ 

‘Tl laid my band upon Nest’s shoulder. 

‘«*This lady will be the most tender of 
mothers to him,’ I said. 

‘But the nurse shook her bead 

‘'‘A chlid bas but one n 


Der, #ir she 


baby,’ she said. 
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‘And I wondered if the mother ip 
heaven could see the fair little child lying 
there, with itstwo protectors, Nest and 
myself. Ah, poor Nest! 

(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Another's. 
eras J 


Paves laugh at the coincidences 

invented by story writers,’’ said 
Theodore Danforth to his cousin 
‘Thomas as they stood on the deck of the 
steamsbip Huron, making her way across 
the North Pacific in the direction of Van. 
couver Island; ‘‘you bet few of them are 
so unlikely as those which really happen. 
Here am I, a fellow out of favor witb bis 
family, knocking about the world in 
pretty well every quarter of it, and I take 
passage for the goldfields to find my 
cousin Tom third cfficer on board the 
sbip.” 

‘it bas taken us ten years to come 
across each otber, Theo,’”’ replied the 
cousin. 

‘Yes, it is just that time since we both 
went to sea,’ said Theo. “Bat you stuck 
to it, like a good boy, whilst I had to de. 
sert,”’ 

‘Have you been home since?” asked 
Tom. 

“Only that one time,” answered his 
cousin. ‘My father called mea scoun- 
drel, and informed my owners where 
they could find me, sol bolted. Well, I 
guess my adventures would take longer 
to tell than yours.”’ 

“Yes; but I amon my way to a happy 
and prosperous haven. Iam engaged to 
my cousin, Edith Osgood, whose father 
will give me command of a ship anda 
share in its earnings.”’ 

“Dear me,’ exclaimed Theo, ‘‘is little 
Edith grown up? How time fiies! But 
you forget, Tom, that the chances of the 
goldfields are not to be despised. Who 
shall say that the next three months will 
not make mé a plutocrat, without the en- 
cumbrance of a wife!” 

“There, at least, we are diffsarent,”’ said 
Tom. ‘What you callan encumbrance, 
I esteem at the blessing of my life. But 
great is our resemblance physically, there 
could not bo) two men more unlike each 
other in taste and conduct.” 

“Well, I mayn’t find any gold, orl 
may be frcz9n to death as I come back 
withit. Anyway, itis more pleasant to 
go your own road, however rough it is, 
than to be compelled to walk on velvet at 
another man’s order,”’ 

Tom smiled compassionately. He sus- 
pected that bis cousin was as irregular 
and, in truth, lazy as he had ever been. 

‘Are you so sure of success?” esked 
Theo, ‘‘May not shipwreck and drown- 
ing frustrate all your plans? Perhaps 
those tatoo marks OD your arm may some 
day be the only means of identifying the 
body of a drowned sailor. Maybethat is 
the object you hadir disfiguring your 
ekin,”’ . 

‘If there be no greater stain on my hand 
than that which comes from a litt!e gun- 
powder,” answered Tom, ‘I may face 
death on land or sea.”’ 

Then he left Theo by bimself, and the 
cousins saw little of each other for the 
next few days, as Theo had burt his hand 
and kept himself very much in bis cabin 
until he recovered the use of it, and even 
then he wore a glove over the injured 
extremity. 








* * * * 

There were great rejoicings at Hum- 
phrey Osgood’s house in Hampshire, few 
weeks after the date of the conversation 
between the two cousins which has jst 
been narrated. 

“Only think,” said Jalia Osgood. 
“Tom will be here in three days, and 
next Octover will be married to I 1itb. 
Fancy, Edith, your becoming Mrs. Tom 
Danforth !” 

Julia, who was three years younxér 
than her sister, always talked as if Hi'tb 
were no older than herself. 

“] shall not be Mrs. Tom, but Mrs. 
Thomas,” said Edith, with an assuiop 
tion of dignity. ‘Ladies are not cai‘ed 
after their husbands’ nicknames.” 

“I don’t call Tom a nickname,” repii*d 
Julia. ‘Indeed, I like it better (oan 
Thomas. How long bas Tom been awsy’ 
Let’s see. The last time he was bere | 
had gone back to school. Why, I ba‘e! t 
seen Tom for four years.”’ 

“It was a year last December sid 
Edith was going to say “since Tom 
posed to me,’’ but being afraid of J 
ftree-and-easy manner of expressing 
self about sister’s engagemer 
substituted—‘‘since Tom was bere 

The three days at last ran their 


ner 








gi bad so brief a time appeared so 


nok: only to Edith, but to all Tom’s 


elas who gave bim a most bearty 
welcome upon his arrival. 

But there was @ slight sound of discord 
when Mr. Osgood retarned from bis 
wa -.e family eat at dinner, Tom’s 
uncle |roke @ momentary silence by ab- 


rupily remarking: 

“You did not tell me that Theodore 
was crowned in the North Pacific, Tom. 
Why not?” 

“How did be know?” asked Edith in 
bie de ense. 

“Because they were both in the same 
ship, the Huron, when Theodore fell or 
threw vimeelf over,” said Osgood drily. 
“Capiain Fowler bad to be in Southam p- 
ten to day, and called at my cffice to ex- 
press his regret et what he called our be- 
reavement.”’ 

“Poor Theodore,” sighed Edith. 

“What did you know of Theodore?’ 
asked ber father. “You were a child 
when be last darkened our doors, I told 
Fowler that the death of one blackguard 
more or less could not affect me or my 
family.’’ 

“The silence which death decrees may 
be on this side of the grave as well as on 
the other,’ said Edith, with some little 
diffidence, for Osgood did not care to 
have his opinions questioned. 

Her cousin looked kindly at her, in re- 
sponse to her pleading for Theodore. 
Evidently he did not oear such ill-will 
towards the personage whose character 
was being discussed as wag expressed by 
his uncle, 

“A scanmp’s death does not atone for 
his bad li‘e,”? answered Osgood. ‘Let us 
talk of something else,”’ 

But the conversation seemed to hang 
fire, and Edith was glad when the meal 
was over, that she and Tom might beat a 
retreat to the garden. 

“Why did Theodore drown bimself?” 
asked Edith. 

“It was not known that be had drowned 
himself,” answered the other. “He was 
on deck on the night before we reached 
Vancouver, and he was missed in the 
morning, so there was the supposition 
that he bad fallen overbroad, if he had 
not jumped over.”’ 

‘Why should he wish to kill bimeelf ?” 
asked Fdith. 

“Men sometimes get tired of their 
lives,” answered her cousin. ‘Mind, I 
don’t say Theodore killed himeelf, in- 
deed, | don’t believe be did, but people 
always think the worst,’ 

The speaker looked away while he 
spoke, which took from the candor sug- 
gested by the tone of his voice, 

Against ber own inclination, Edith 
was impresssd by the lack of sincerity, 
the suggestion of deceit which her cousin 
could not bide, 

As [he days succeeded each other, she 
felt a growing doubt about what had hap- 
pened on board the Huron, and naturally 
took counsel with Julia, who was, in- 
deed, her sole confidante, 

“] don't see why he did not tell father 
about Theodore’s death,’’ said Julia. 
‘Or, at any rate, he might have informed 
us,’’ 

“Hie does not look at you when he is 
> about Theodore,’’ remarked 

you think he has murdered him ?” 

asked Julia abruptly, 

/ ial’ exclaimed her sister, “how 
you be 80 brutal ?” 
*n Edith burst into tears, as she ad- 
tite her own suspicions, 

2 18 an altered map,” she said. 
 elber be bas done something that 


Ca 


oy 


wod bring bim to punisament, or re- 
Seu's father’s apparent suspicion ef bim, 
he seems to me to bave changed very 
muh since he left here less than two 
years ago,” 


—4ith,”’ sad Jalia, “why do you 
Warry him?” 

‘tink how long we have been en- 
Keced,” answered Edith. 

' | were you I should speak to father 
breaking it off with Tom’ said 
“I wouldn’t marry a man who 

‘skeleton in his cupboard.” 

* * + oe * a 

‘er Came, and Edith found herself 

‘ @ week of the day which should 
‘a bride. Still the suspicion aboat 
‘sin remained as strong as ever. 
become nervous, constrained. 
*h6 took her sister’s advice, and 

' lather that her cousin, some way, 


) 


fr aroused in ber the affection of 
aya 

h@ preparations for the wed 

“ere advanced. Edith had gone 


‘tto an old schoolmate, and it was 
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by Mr. Osgood’s eccentric arrangement 
that she should be fetched home by her 
lover on the bridal morning, but until 
that day be had been separated from her 
for the week. 

Julia did not fail to notice the bright- 
ened eye and cheerful manner of Edith 
as she departed on her visit. The change 
was not accounted for, unless it might 
arise from the pleasant anticipation of 
reviving the friendly asscclations of her 
girlhood. 

Punctually at twelve o'clock the bride- 
groom arrived at Mr. Osgood’s house, 
where everything betokened prepara- 
tions for a wedding. The servant who 
had opened the door showed him into 
the drawing room, where he was for a 
few minutes alone, 

His impatient reverie was, however, 
soon interrupted by Mr. Humphrey Os- 
good, who entered with Edith looking 
more beautiful than ever in her bridal 
dress and wreath of orange flowers. 

Witb an exclamation of welcome, her 
lover advanced to embrace her, but Os:- 
good’s hand beld him back. 

“Stop,” said Edith’s father. “To-day 
has been appointed for the marriage of 
Thomas Danforth to Edith Osgood; but 
before we proceed further I must have 
proof that you are the man who was en- 
gaged to my daughter two years ago.”’ 

‘Unc’e Humphrey, what do you 
mean ?” asxed the bridegroom, looking 
the other in the face, although his own 
grew whiter cs he did so. 

‘“] mean that Tom Danforth does not 
stand before me at the present moment,”’ 
answered Osgood. “I mean that Theo- 
dore Danforth took every precaution be- 
forehand to pass himself off as his 
cousin, even to tatooing himself on the 
left hand precisely as Tom Danforth had 
done years ago. 

“That he contrived to possess himself 
of one of his cousin’s uniforms, and that 
the night before the Huron reached Van- 
couver Island he surprised Tom Danforth 
alone on the quarter deck and threw him 
overboard, and on tbe following morning 
he passed bimself cff as his cousiu and 
pretended that the missing man was 
named Theodore,’’ 

“A peculiar story, indeed,’’ said the 
expectant bridegroom; ‘‘but please to re- 
member, if you charge me with this 
murder and false assumption, that the 
law gives me protection.” ° 

“] can at least identify you by a scar 
under your hair, tbe record of a wound 
which yuu received from a fall you had 
at school,’’ ssid Oagood. 

“Who shall say that Tom Danforth 
does not bear a similar mark ?”’ asked the 
accused man. 

“Tom Danforth, himself,’”’ answered 
Oagood. ‘‘Tom Danforth, who was picked 
up by a brig in the wake of the 
Huron, who called at my office three 
weeks ago, and who bas married my 
daughter Edith this morning.” 

‘‘What do you mean py this infamous 
plot?” the imposter asked, livid with 
rage at having his villainy exposed ina 
way 80 humilating to himself. 

“Look here, Theo,’”’ said the genuine 
Tom, as he entered the room, ‘tyou had 
best be silent about infamy. A thief, for 
you have stolen both clothes and money, 
an imposter and a would-be murderer 
had best keep that word infamous for 
himself. Listen—I give you two mia- 
utes to leave the room and two days to 
leave the couatry. If you fail to find 
that time sufficient, 1 will have you ar- 
rested and charge you with your crimes.”’ 

Cowed but angry, like a beaten cur 
which does not forgive the chastisement 
that it dare not resent, the scoundrel 
walked from the room, without even 
looking at Edith or ber father. His vil- 
lainous purpose had failed, but he had 
been very near getting another man’s 
bride. 
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THE SOLDIER’S WIFE. 





he happens to be married — has a 

comparatively happy time of it. 
But itis different abroad and, the con- 
dition is at its worst in England. 

No one need be told that the scarlet 
jacket of the British soldier is the great- 
est incentive to matrimony known to the 
civiliz3d world of women. Indeed, there 
is considerable grumbling, not to say in- 
dignation, there on this rcore in some 
quarters. 


iV E wife ofan American soldier—when 


It is pretty generally known that the 
soldier has asusceptible heart beating 
behind bis tun bat who stops to in- 
juire bow the admirable Atkins, with 


his quarter a day, 
wife and children? 


ia enabled to keep a 


Colonel Gildea, the Chairman of the 
English Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association, in an interview said :—~ 

“You are quite rightin saying that 
English soldiers area marrying com- 
munity, but don’t ask me how they man- 
age to keep their wives. There are thou- 
sands of men and women trying to live 
on the soldier’s allowance of a shilling a 
day, and I don’t suppose I am far wrong 
in saying that at least a third of them are 
half starved. The women endeavor to 
augment the family income by doing a 
little washing, and that sort of thing; 
but, at its best; itis only very casual em- 
ployment. 

“Now, the aim of our society is to 
afford temporary relief to the families of 
soldiers and sailors, and I can assure you 
they stand in need of a great deal of re- 
lief, Oar chief considerations are not to 
pauperise and not to encourage matri- 
mony. It is madness for a private soldier 
who bas nothing but his pay coming in 
to marry. 

“But first let meexplain what marriage 
in the English army means. Oniy six 
per cent of the men in each regiment are 
permitted to marry, and then only if 
they possess the requisite qualifications, 
For example, they must have served for 
a period of not less than seven years, and 
they must have at least twenty-five dol- 
lars in the savings bank. 

“They have, in fact, to be trustworthy 
men who have earned two good-conduct 
badges. They have their quarters in the 
barracks and go abroad and return with 
their husbands at the government’s ex- 
pense. 

“Contrary to an impres:ion that exists 
outside the service, however, if the re- 
maining ninety-four percent. marry, 
as many of them do without the consent 
of the authorities, they commit no mill- 
tary crime. 

“They cannot be punished, but no ac- 
commodation is provided in barracks for 
thei: wives, who enjoy none of the privi- 
leges that are allotted to the wives of 
the others. To speak plainly, they have 
to struggle on upon the soldier’s pittance 
and whatever else they can make. You 
can imagine what a sorry plight these 
women arein when I teil you that it is 
quite common for a soldier's wife to have 
from five to eight children. 

“Bat thisisn’t by any means all with 
which they have to contend. When 
a regiment moves, say, from Portsmouth 
to Edinburg, or to India, every one of 
these women is left behind, while their 
more fortunate sisters accompany their 
husbands. 

“They are left with no provision what- 
ever from the Government, and! need 
not remark that very few of them have 
the money to follow their husbands. 
What we do, therefore, in addition to as- 
sisting those in sickness and making 
temporary grants, isto send them after 
their husbands where we can. 

“Does the gallant Tommy, then, desert 
his spouse ?”’ 

“T am afraid that some soldiers when 
going on foreign service desert their 
wives until they return. Thatis to say, 
they leave them to take their chance. A 
soldier who is married but not by regi- 
mental allowarce can, by the army 
regulation, be subjected to a stoppage of 
six centsa day—s nice large sum, isn’t 
it?—for the support of his wife and 
family while he is away, but he can only 
be put under thie stoppage on the applica- 
tion of the wife herself or by voluntarily 
submitting to it.”’ 

“It seems as if Mr. Atkins ought to be 
better paid. How do you fare in trying 
to dissuade a soldier whose manly heart 
is bursting with love from embarking on 
the trescherous sea of matrimony?’ 

“Wetry to dissuade the girl—not the 
man,’’ Colonel Gildea replied, smiling. 
“The majority of girls haven’t the ghost 
of an idea what a soldier’s life is like. 
They are fascinated with the red coat and 
don’t give a thought to the future. 

“Affairs are very different in the Eng- 
lish Navy,’’ the colonel added. ‘No man 
js supposed to marry in the Royal Navy. 
Strangely enough, the authorities don't 
recognize the wife of a sailor when the 
sailor is 'iving, but if be dies on duty or 
is killed she is awarded a pension. Now 
with respect to a soldier the wife only 
gets a pension if be succumbs in war, 
Snould he die in barracks through s#ick- 
ness or by accident ebe is left to shift for 
herself. 

‘Sailors’ wives are in a much better 
position when they are separated from 
their husbands than the wives of soldiers, 
inasmuch as on a ship being commis 
sioned for foreign service there is an up- 
written law among sailors that every 
man shall meke an aliotment of some 
thing like half his pay in favor of his 
wife or any relatives depenient upoda 


bim: and although the Admiralty don't 
recognize these peopieé, they undertake t 
make the stoppage and to hand over the 
sums to the peyees a6 800n am they be Le 
dae. A sailor who negiecited D 
to this praiseworthy principle would 
have a bad time of it wilh bis mates, 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Beses.—Rees are weather-prophets, If 
we are to havea hard winter they close 
their bive with wax; if it to be fine, they 
leave itopen. Bees can’t stand the cold. 

A Jaranese Satap —A Japanese cus- 
tom, described by a traveller, is for those 
who are giving a large dinner party to 
make the salad to order on the spot. The 
dining room is decorated with chrysan- 
themums, and the guests are asked if 
they would like some salad. If so, they 
may have red, white, biue or yellow, as 
they prefer. The flowers are plucked ac- 
cording to the taste of the company, 
dropped into water that is boiling over a 
portable stove, and the salad is ready in 
a few minutes, colored as the flowers had 
been, and tasting all the better for their 
having been eo freshly plucked. 

Usgrut To TRAVELLERS.—The thread- 
and-needle tree of Mexie> is one of the 
wonders of that country. It is a plant 
somewhat resembiing a giant asparagus. 
It has large fleshy leaves; along whose 
edges are set the wonderful needies. To 
secure one of these ready for use it is only 
necessary to push the thorn or needle 
gently backwards into its fleshy sheath, 
to loosen it from the tough outside cov- 
ering, and then pull it from the socket. 
As it is withdrawn, it will be seen to have 
100 fine fibres adhering to it. If the 
needie is twisted in this process, the fibre 
can be drawn to an almost indefinite 
length, and the thread that is thus formed 
will be about three times the strength of 
common thread, yet no thicker, 

Hissin —Hissing and applause in 
theatres began sometime during the 
seventeenth century. “As the med!wval 
plays in France,” deciares one writer, 
‘were organized by the church, applause 
was forbidden, and in 1680, when a play 
by Fontenelle was produced, hissing was 
heard for the first time. The claque is 
sald to have come into existence in 
France as early as the eighteenth century, 
when the number of comedians in- 
creased, and actors felt more and more 
the need of applause. In order to make 
it certain, the claque was hired. There 
was a rebellion against the claque almost 
as coon as the custom wes first intro- 
duced, aad its condemnation has been 
constant ever since. But the institution 
still survives in France.” 

WersLey 5 SERMON —Now and again, 
no doubt, the text is everything, the ser- 
mon nothing. Thereisan anecdote of a 
London bishop who, having read that 
story of John Wesley cutting out every 
word of bie discourse that his servant 
maid did not understand, determined to 
preach to a country congregation the 
simpliest sermon he could write. He 
chosean elementary subject, and took as 
his text, ‘‘The fool bath said in bis heart 
there is no God.”” On leaving thechurch 
he asked the parish clerk what he thought 
of thesermon. ‘Ob, my lord,” aaid he, 
‘it was very fine—very fine and grand. 
I’ve been talking it over with Mr. Beard, 
and we said how fine it was. Hut after 
all, wecan't help thinking that there isa 
God,”’ 
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atiether wm growmd 4amV Vears x “at 
What ver like, whiethe 3 
bess or Vour owl 

“Well, it's just this. As. ant 
ter cotle Vert thee iv I I 
Watt arid ser cdewes ~ 

ody ‘ t Mickle ay “ 
house. You've g P . 
th AS pre Le = mr uF 
ve ti ‘ta t hin ' . 
avert ette t at l 
some things ‘ , 
property 

“My Ww ure v 2 - 
l alt ivse i ~ bie at " : mn \ 

grer to see after the preseg > ~ 
ters! And there is. . oil 
w bie ’ 1 3 i" V taane ts 
ess Ve Prive: seotene et - 

glit tealos What -<aw v 

l i 3 ilave t aS - 
sicke sai thie irate ~ aly “? 
t! prhatttaiis l “ at hk 
ota uv 
Dhiat’s just thie of a ~ 
’ sli I ally mt ke . 
he . ™ ar ‘ t~ 

on ow i t ‘ - 
lick Stantield at ‘ ~ 2 
-~w i? tw " ; ss wv 
whe i ' " 
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“Hang it all, man,” burst out the squire 
we want here, and 
should we de 


suddenly, “it's you 
' What 


here, at 


notwndy ole with 


a new man our time of ilfe 


Can't you—or won't you—see what 
lriving at?” 
“Petter speak out plainly, 


». “DT never was good at taking a bint, 


said Mer- 


ou know.” 
“Well, this is what I want to say. 


give vou the living, will you in return 
give me your word of honor that you'll 
set to work amd do your best to fined 


some nice woman who'll puta bit of lite 


inte thix old house, and save you trem 
sinking into acrusty old bachelor, like 
Mavyield— be and his medals!’ 

“Hlow long do rat 


curate, thoughttully 


“quire ad 


you give 


ashe the rubbing 


his chin 
“Oh, I douwt want to hurry you. “ix 
months, or even twelve, won't make 


much diflerence, after all these years. All 


know that yvou'll think it 
ane the thing bs 
miatter 


I want is te 
lear 
the 


er 


tevstacd 


test attention, Vou hie ws" 


—erriertisl 


amd amd give your 


The Squire wiped his face and blew bis 


im as Vigerouslv a+ alleran eleetion 

sjeeech. There was an interval of siletier. 

You see, squire,” said Merion pres- 

‘ "se stella to think of a= well 
~ , ‘ | 

irse Venu lave \rod what tett- 

i ve li the dear lass thant 

sniee geenl-bearted woman to be a 

: ‘ nae Mr- Lae as feeds ail 

x . cr, and done her best, we know; 

at ~te Sanit-=a lady now to lewek after 

ber. and tahe ber about a bit, and so om.” 


in the right.” said 


“Pdo my best for 


I supeperse Veo are 


Merion, a little sadly. 


the child; but IT suppose, alter all, a weo- 
tan could do mare.” 
“ert course she could; and tor the old 
Ko in the village: ind for mv ol ] wile 
andme; and for vou,too. Well, have I 


wordtothink itover? You haven't 


your 
taken up any new-fanglel] notions al«nut 
a colibate clergy, and that sort of thing. 
I heget” asked the squire, a litth un- 
easily 


“Certainly net. nm the contrary, I 


te agree with you that a parish priest 
is better married than single. nly 
Well, the tact is, I haven't thought 


I never saw any woman 


Vevtl 
~“- 


rertach alewout it. 


vet whom I could care for more than I 

vald fer half-a-dozen others. And I 
have Mrs. Lee te look affer me, and 
stel@a te amuse and interest me, and 
~ * Menon stopped his stammering 


spelogy. then hurriedly concluded, “In 
sbert, the matter had altogether exeaped 
mv memory.” 

the Squire laughed. Merion’. seriea- 
tore and simple prosaic utterances conm- 


nedlovertarned his gravity too ceorn- 
pletely for any further serious diseu-- 

"Well, mow that the little matter ba~ 
teen recalled te vour mind, what do ye 


‘Plithink itever awhile, Squire: amd, 
atte x“ it, we can talk It over again. 
‘ hnow Tdonm't want to be disetdlig- 

_** , 


“Well, don't make a martyr of veur- 


- tooblige me, mind! Oh, by the way, 
lnearly forget te say that if you should 
in mn anvedifliculty as toa bolem, Ine 
adw ha~ a list of eligibles al realy 
‘ ard 
Mi test respects to Mrs. We- ved 
hed the urate, “and I know te 
~ advice LT would rather as . 
‘ atte I fake adv - 
ancan be expected.” 

It was evening —a chill Oeteber e+ en_ 
x Phe work of the day wasdeone.ar 
the viear-designate sat alone by hi- 
study tire, deep sunk in theonughe. A 
tlertnight had gone by since the daw the 


“juire had flung the matriuionial portrtyle 


the quiet Waters of his trameauil exist- 
ence, and the eddying circles of thought 


were still far from having re ached their 
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tant to begin his task. He positiy. 


shivered as the sound of ber light foot. 


steps crossing the ball drew nearer 
nearer t» the study door. 

she came in very quietly, and j;, ~ 
lenee knelt down to warm her hands qt 
the cheertul blaze. The soft clinging 
folds of a pale blue dress fell round her 
like the drapery of a Fra Angelico \\4- 
douna, and the red-gold of her jy), 
caught the gleam ot the firelight wit), 4). 
ment dazzling effect. 

bor some minutes Francis Merj.y, sat 
looking at ber face, his tace shielded by 
his hand, bis elbow resting on the broad 
arm of the old leather-covered armchair. 
surely, be thought, the girl had altered 
and developed wondrously in one briet 
fortnight. 

sbe had left him scarcely more than a 
child; she had come back to him 4 
The change, so sudden and 
complete, forced sharply upon his mind 
the remembrance, almost obliterated by 
time and use, of ber foreign race. Eng- 
lish by upbringing, Stella was still a true 
daughter of the South and the sun, |os- 
~nuing early with the full flower of her 
womanly beauty. 

Her guardian sighed as he gazed at the 
periect profile, outlined by the firelight 
again-t the shadows of the big room. 
How happy they had been together, he 
and the ewe-lamb so strangely entrusted 
t+ his heeping. 

Instinetively sought the 
shally old-tashioned couch, and asx a 
. ition, he saw her again nestling among 
the cushions,a lovely sleeping two-year- 
old baby. All the promise given by her 
ehildi<b beauty was more than fulfilled 
by the gracetul figure before him, yet 
Francis Merion sighed. 

Perhaps he was thinking, too, ot the 
hespital ted beside which he had held 
herin hix arms, and of the exile whose 
eyes would bave rested so proudly on 
her to-day. 

Then tor a minute, a wild, toolish long- 
ing tovk possession of his soul—a longing 
to unde the work of the years, to recover 
the playmate and darling of the bygone 
day-. 

It-eemed tohim that he would give 
years of life only once more to teel the 
soft childish arms around his neck, to 
again the lovely eyes grow bright 
and «ad by turns, as he spun tor the 
ehild on his knee some wondrous tale of 
fairyland. 

He woke trom bis dream with a start. 
The child of his love had gone tor ever. 


and 


Weotuan. 


his eyes 


——- 


“aon — low soon —some younger man 
would come to take her from him alto- 
gether. 


biven betore that time, was not he bim- 
~ltateutto bring a stranger to invade 
the quiet peace of their old happy lite? 
But bere Merion pulled himself up, and 
that sharply. 

Not for one moment could he 
loyal esenin thought to the wile that 
was to be, should his suit prosper as he 
had every reason to believe it would do. 
He hastened to take the plunge. 

“stella”—a subtle change in his voice 
made the girl look quickly round at him, 

“stella. I have something to tell you.” 
terror gripped the 
She scizeda 


be dis- 


A nameless girl's 
beart as with an icy hand. 
pretest tora moment's respite. 


~“Justone moment first, please guardie. 


i must run and get you the letter which 
Mi<« Collingwood gave me tor you, or ! 
shall forget it. Lought to have givenit 
you betore; she said it was important.” 

Like a trightened hare, Stella sped up- 
+tair- and through the long cor! sot 
the old ¢-eorgian house to the little w lit 
tower which she bad so long calicd her 
own. 

But once there, she seemed to ivrzet 
her haste. The letter lay tull in view 
on a table, yet it was ten minute- re 
-he re-entered the study with itin ver 
han. 

Her guardian took the letter ali Uy, 
and laid itaside without even 4p ance. 
lie longed to have the dreaded | we 
over. 

“Thank you. I'll read it pre tiy. 


lla. thi- ix what I want to te: 
am thinking of getting married.” 

The girl's tace paled to the 1); 
grew almost paintulls 
she tried hard to speak, but nm 


“=I. 


Ler ¢ves 
arse. 
startled, my 
ems to me only yesterday you 
id.” Merion torced 
3 are thinking. I] know, th 


r suects 233 


you are 


ve 
ngs. 











wen so toolish? Why, halt the 
oJ] been meeting at the palace 
ler than he—yet how offended 

have been had anyone called 


cen standing before the fire. 
irned away to draw torward a 
| old chair, and took her place 
posite side ot the fireplace— 
~tella, it is true that Iam old for 
. enue. But Iam not thinking of 
-tor my own sake or pleasure 
added Merion bastily, ‘not 
They all tell me the parish 
aad ois a lady at its head—and I 
t} ey are right.” 
{ .y-designate smothered a sigh, 
T «ont. 
they tell me, too, Stella, that 
j some better care and compan- 
pow than our good old Mrs. Lee 
yeoth. 


ivs so?” asked the girl pas- 


i texactly know; perhaps it was 
Vrs. Weatwood,” said Merion helplessly, 
tier s~ startled by her sudden vehem- 
‘ ~tella’s lips curled proudly, but 
whys led herself with a visible ef- 
whois the lady, if I may ask?” 
teoldly. 

ion blushed like a girl, and 


~tella, I'm really scarcely jus- 
iming anyone just at this stage 
you see, I haven't 
‘ to to do anything definite 
‘ * | wanted totalk things over 
wit i first, and find out just how you 
it it. 

[ot Lsuppose you have some idea in 
’ sn mind, guardie?” Stella was 
tar too touch agitated for laughter. 


lec ause, 


‘Well, yes; if she would have me, I 

think anyone could be more suit- 

able on Miss Janet Latham; do you? 

~ hi .ery popular in the parish, and 

ste always got on with her partic- 

, well. Do you think—ot course al- 

vs provided that she would have ine 

vou think she would make you 
happy, stella?” 

fhe viear-designate looked anxiously 

and wistfully into the pale tace of his 

i gy. she did not answer his last 

a~ to that!—as I said,I am not 

ng for my own pleasure or con- 

o- Lonly wanttodo what is best 

parish and best tor you. I like 

! latham very much; I know no 

better—in fact, I have the 

ost possible esteem for her. She has 

red me; and that is more than I 

~4ay of any woman in the parish, 

Mrs. Westwood and you. Mrs. 

“lis already appropriated; 


I like 


mecan’t marry little girls, you 
Those were the words which 
ive tinished the sentence, but 
~elto trame themselves on bis 


a tman indeed not love and 
maiden? IHlow womanly 
das she sat there opposite him, 
torward in the deep old armchair, 
1 unconsciously pressed to still 
bing heart, the firelight playing 
broad white brow, and lighting 
epth of feeling in her dark eyes, 
tle girl!’ Ah no! the words 
ve been a mockery. 
ssedl, contused, agitated, Mer- 
intarily sought a momentary 
by stretching out his hand tor 
ngwood's neglected letter. He 
hrough mechanically, slowly 
re contused than ever, turned 
in to the opening lines. 


wh a 


lphan 


Mr. Mrrion.—It is my 
duty to convey to you what I 
1 will agree with me in eonsider- 
~t gratifying tidings. In_ this 
rtnight our dear Stella has con- 
'» secure the heart of one of the 
plight, honorable, and in every 
sirable young men in our wide 
' triends, 
Carmichael is a man of 
perty and of birth, as well as of 
ished reputation. I will take the 
“lity of saying you could not 
vestow ber hand on any 
ney to make her happy. 
‘ armichael has behaved asa man 
nh making no open advances to 
while she was under my care, 


Vian 


man 


yeven Stella’s modesty can 
nded her tothe meaning of 
ed s 
‘1 
. ; 
if, © he I “ 
nt and approval. 
nichael is still staying with 
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us, and only awaits your permission to 
callon you atthe earliest date you can 
name. Pray take pity on his impatience, 
and believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Many COLLINGWooD,” 


The letter fell trom the reader's grasp. 
“Could a man indeed not love and marry 
such a one?” 

The question had been speedily an- 
swered. Hix hand trembled ashe picked 
up the tallen sheet of notepaper—paused 
a moment to study with sudden, trivial 
interest the large, heavily-gilded mono- 
gram—then rose, and handed the letter 
in silence to bis companion. 

In silence she read it through, only the 
quick-changing color on her cheek giv- 
ing any clue to her teelings. 

“Well, my child, and what am I to say 
to Mr. Alan Carmichael?” Stella’s white 
lips moved, but there vas no sound. 

“Tell me honestly, Stella, tell me all 
the truth! De you care at all tor this 
nas? Do you think you could grow to 
jove him?” 

Iiis breath came tast as he waited the 
reply. Another effort, and the girl an- 
swered, calmly enough—yes, almost too 
calmly. 

“LTliked him very much. I 
him very highly. He never bored me, 
as the others often did. In fact, I liked 
him better than any of the other young 
men staying there. I think, guardie, 
you had, perhaps, better let him come 
and see you.” 

Francix Merion rose and paced up and 
down the room with long and angry 
strides,a fury of jealousy at his heart. 
Suddenly be paused in tront of Stella's 
chair. 

“But there must be more than that, 
Stella—much more than that! You like 
him; you esteem bim! Why, you like and 
esteem ascore of others. Marriage, Stella, 
must be all or nothing. A man must 
be the one man in the world to you, if 
the friction of daily lite is not to make 
the bond a chain —ay, a chain too galling 
tor flesh and blood to bear. Ask your 
own heart, Stella, and be honest with 
me; ix this young man—this stranger 
this acquaintance of a fortnight’s stand- 
ing—is he more than all the world beside 
to you?” 

The girl shivered and dropped her head 
on the arm of ber chair. Merion stood 
beside her, looking down on the golden 
coils. His own heart was beating al- 
most to suffocation; but he spoke again, 
more calmly. 

“Tell me, my child —but remember 
that a man or woman must feel life with- 
out the other to be all but impossible be- 
fore they bind themselves with the chain 
ot alite-long union. What am I tosay 
to Mr. Carmichael?” 

The bent head suddenly lifted, and the 


esteemed 


young eyes looked proudly into his 
own. “And do you teel that life is 
‘all but impossible’ without Miss 


Latham?” 
The vicar-designate started as if a lash 
had struck bim in the face. Ile had for- 
gotten Miss Latham’s existence. Was it 
possible that only one short halt-hour 
before he had stood on the verge of such 
a precipice? Could he ever seriously 
have dreamt of such sacrilege?) Now he 
knew at jast whatlove meant. Ah, was 
it too late? 
“Stella !°’—he 
with almost a 


stretched out bis hands 
ery—Stella, there is only 
one woman in the world without whom 
1 cannot live—only one woman in the 
world tor me! Can yeu forgive my folly 

my blind, stupid folly? It was tor 
your sake, dear; it was to make your 
life happier! stella, am I too old to be 
loved? No younger man could love you 
as I do!’ 

“And no younger man could ever be 
to me what you are,” whispered Stella, 
a~ she placed both bands in his. 

‘But think, think again, my darling; 
[am old enough to be your father. Is it 
possible that you can love me?” 

“f could never love anyone else. A 
thousand Mr. Carmichaels shall never 
tear me from you, if you will only let me 
stay.” The light of love shone clearly in 
the brave young eyes. 

And then once more the golden head 
rested on the broad shoulder, on which, 
in bygone days, it had so often been pil- 


lowed. 
> * * * + : 


“Bless my soul!’ exclaimed the Squire 
he finished 
in which the 


next day, a4* reading aloud 


the brief note vicar-desig- 
’ 


nate informed him that the condition at- 


tached to 


the presentat on Was aire rly 


4 * er? 
>> , Af 4 


remarked placidly. “It is the best pos- 
sible thing for both of them, and gets rid 
ot every difficulty.” 


A Little While. 


BY A. (4. *, 


\V HEN I first saw her she was stand- 








ing in her cottage doorway, with 

both hands on her «tick. The 
sunset was on her tace, glorifying the 
cottage windows and the little garden, 
and there was a noise of singing-birds 
about her. 

Iler eyes were turned westward. She 
was alittle old woman with grey bair 
and a small, determined tace. Her lips 
were thin, and her eyes bright and deep- 
set, with penthouse brows. 

I lingered, wondering a little. Krom 
inside the cottage there came the con- 
tinual cheep-cheep and twitter of birds. 
There were cages hung up outside near 
the door, and one even on the doorstep. 
The old woman looked straight across 
the flat fields to the sunset. She hada 
colorless wrap about her head, and she 
wore acolorless dress and blue apron. 
The sunset gloritied them all. 

I thought she did not see me; but as I 
went by she called to me, and I turned 
back. She came down to the little gate 
and said: **Monsieur is a stranger?” 

“Yes, madame,” 

“And he has traveled, perhaps? 

“In many lands.’ 

“Tlas he ever meta tall lad a soldier, 
very tair and handsome,with blue eyes?" 

“T have met many soldiers, madame.” 

“But this one! Think, monsieur,”’ 
urged, “You could never have torgotten 
him. Ifis hair was like the sky yonder.” 
She pointed to the ruined gold of the sun- 
set. “Ilis eyes danced; danced alwaye. 
Iie was always merry.” 

“T am very sorry, madame, that Ido 
not remember him."’ 

She seemed a little saddened and was 
turning away, when I said: 

“You keep singing-birds, madame?" 


” 


she 


“They call me Mother Susanne,” she 
said. “Come in, monsieur, if you will, 
and see them.” 

The cottage was two-roomed. One 


room where she lived and slept; [learned 
afterwards that the other was a shrine 
where she went to pray, when ber heart 
and hope were numb. 

The little kitchen was filled with birds 
in cages. She had to put one on the 
floor to offer me a seat. As tor herself, 


she sat down on a stool in the midst of 
them. 
Then she took up the cage trom the 


flooronto her knee, and putting in her 
hand, captured the songster. It was a 
chaflinch. She stroked ite wings and 
laid it against her tace. It did not try to 
escape, but nestled contentedly against 
the wrinkled face. 

“Tt knows you,” I said. 

She gave a contented 
“They all do. But I 
when he comes home.” 

“Who is he?” 

“He, my boy that I told you of, 
of them used to say he would nevercome 
back, when they thought I didua’t hear 
them. But I know.” 

The twilight was closing in. A gradual 
hush had crept over Jinnets and finches, 
the canaries and the rest. She put the 
bird back into its cage and rose 
She did not ask me to go again. I went 
out into the little garden and the twilight 
and continued my walk. Put returning 
home the way, 1] heard a -tranype 
sound through the spring darkness, It 
was Mother Susanne crouched up by the 


little 
won't 


laugh. 
need them 


Some 


I, too, 


Mato 


garden paling, crying to hereelf, 

A tew days later leame across herin 
the fields. She was plucking dandelion 
and herbs for salad, and groundsel for 
birds. She told me that «he went 
selling them to those of the 
no time to come and 


about 
tie ivhbors 
who had look tor 
their own. 

The new 
around us; the sky wae blue, 


up all 
\ spring 


reel WAS Mp ritiginny 
wind wandered aboutand Llew apart the 
old woman's hair on ber torehead a= she 
worked. 


“You leave your tirds alone all day?” 
I said. 

“Yes,” she answered, “buat Pbear them 
singing all the same.’ 

“How then, <ines j ttaye is net 
near here?” 

“Tlow do lL know” bite abel traight 
ening her<ell “it get plainer and 
plainer asl gol ‘ t! ‘ ny 
anid hem I ge ‘ va tive ‘ 

. 4 


sky in the west had turned primrose. I 
saw her trudging home with the light on 
her face, and the singing of the birds in 
her ears growing nearer and nearer, till 
at last she turned in at the little gate. 

Often after that, I met ber in the fields« 
or going her rounds in the village. Some- 
times when I saw her talking with the 
neighbors, I fancied that the glamor ot a 
spring evening had worked a spell, and 
that after all, there was nothing uncom- 
mon orevil about her. And then I re- 
membered the eyes that had watched the 
sunset, and the strange sound heard 
through the spring dark ness. 

It in the daytime I chanced to pass her 
cottage, which stood alone among the 
sad, cultivated fields, | heard her birds 
chirping ceaselessly. “Monsieur,” she 
said to me once, “when IT am dead they 
will stop singing.” 

She went early to work in the morn- 
ings, giving them fresh food and water 
before starting. Otten she went taratield 
for herbs, Onee Timet her coming home 
slowly and heavily, leaning on ber stick. 
Dusk had fallen and the east was grow- 
ing tender for the moon-rise. 

She asked me in that evening. I ne- 
tived that she moved about teebly, as 
though she were tired out; and at last «he 
sat down and was silent. 

“Mother Susanne,” I said suddenly, 
‘when is your boy coming back ? 
jong has he been away?” 

by the movement she made I knew 
that she raised her head; tor we were in 
dark ness, 

“Monsieur,” she said, “he may come 
any day. Kvery night I say to myeelt: 
‘Perhaps he may come to-morrow, may- 
be before T amoup; or he will meet mie 
coming home in the evening.” 

“Why does he delay?” 

ler fingers grew restless and plucked 
at her apron. 

“Tecannot tell, monsieur. 


Ilow 


buat it im socot 


long since he went—-only a little while 
ago.” 
“When did he go, and why? You 


have never told me. When was it?” 

“It was during the war, monsieur. I 
donot know how long ago; I have no 
memory; but only a little while «ince, 
Monsieur will know. Ie went to fight.” 

Then at last [ began to understand. It 
was twenty years since her boy had gone; 
she would not have known him now. He 
was atall lad, fair and handsome, and 
blue-eyed to her still, and she was wait- 
ing for him to come back from the bat- 
Uefield which the plough bad turned up 
a score of times since that last batth: had 
been fought. 

The little and the darkness 
seemed to me to grow very wad. At 
times came a twitter trom a sleepless 
bird; and then the moonlight stole in 
and found us. Mother Susanne rose up. 
“See, monsieur,”’ she said, “I will show 
you bis room;” and she took me into the 
other chamber. 

It was very bare and spotless, and the 
white moonlight was gloritying it 
was hallowing it; for it 
There was nothing in it 
chest of drawers, and the bed 

the The moonlight was 
streaming on tothe pillow where should 
have been lying the head that had «lept 
since on another Bed of Moneor. 

Mother Susanne stole up and kissed it 


revo 


nay, 
was a birine. 
exeept a chair 
and a 


against wall. 


. 


and then kneeling, laid her own head 
there. And To mttussbsled out inte the 
little yarden and the sott moonshine and 
shadow, not seeing where T wernt 
Sometimes Tfaney that ber tery carne 
home; that some early sunimner twilight 
heaet her returning from the field« and 
eame back with her through the littl 


gate and into the cottage, his arms about 
her shoulders, and she looking up at his 
face with pride and peace in hers 
Was itso, [ wonder? JF tried to think 
that it hor Abies J 
passed by, the litthe cottaye «tood with 
inthe early sunlight tod 
the birds had stopped <inginy. 
ao oo 
Ib KLING-TO, 
stance in life,and me 
buckling-to is mot the wi 


Was. Cie: eater tiiniy 


open door 


There ™ tien Coretta 
eomdition, where 
| inf 
ithow we will, either toy combat or tear 


some l thiny 


energetic acceptance does tore for us 


than frethul resistanee, and a powertul 
hand-to-hand fight with sdvereity 
betae kling totorthe battle j a fitier Chi 
than supine and melancholy y y 

‘Todo with all our might both the ta<k 
| lo day and tiie prey ar at ‘at t? 
picasure { ters A 4 
b fot thing thant h 

ilties of the one, and 

ye tle bine thw 
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red brothers toarma, The voices of 
the prophet, the voice of Ellskwa- 

the fre that rushes through the 
iaod—baed eshrieked denunciations, and 
foretold the doom of the invader of the 
revi man’s territory, the exterminator of 
the red man's raees 

h.verywhere throughout the Gulf re 
goon the dogs of war were loose, and two 
savagely at one another's 
throste Hamiet» burned; villages, 
abendoned, fell in ruins; white men, bor- 
ridly tortured, enflered atthe stake; red 
men fellin their thousands, shot, bayo- 
neted, bludgeoned, until at last the fury 
of the unequal contest slackened, and the 
Indians, bioken and despairing, their 
trusted leaders s#iain or ceptive, laid 
down their arms and swung sulleniy 
from the land of their fatbera. 

it was early in 1512 that General Floyd, 
with bie litte army of Georgian volun- 
teers and four bundred friendly Indians, 
took up bis position on the heights above 
the swamps of the Chillibee in Ala 


i proud Tecumseh bad called bis 


ewe 


reces flew 


baema 

It wae supposed that a large force of 
(‘reeks were iurking in the vicinity, 
though the keenest eyes among the scouts 
bad bitherto failed to discover the exact 
whereabouts of the cunning foe, But 
Ficyd was loo good a soldier and too ex- 
perienced in Indian warfare to be de- 
ceived by appearances, and notwithstand- 
ing the outward calm, made most carefal 
preparations against surprise, 

Vickets were doubled, patrois moved 
incesmantiy to and fro; and, though 
wearied by bis long march, a brief hour 
of sieep was all the watchful sommander 
a iowed bimeelf to snatch, 

far away on the outermoat lineof sent 
ries Aunos lhuerden stood on guard, Still 
as awtatue, be leaned against the trunk 
of a tree and peered into the thick dark- 


news thet surrounded him, or strained 
his ears to catch the faintest seund that 
might break the oppressive stillness. 


liravest where all were brave, strong of 
muecie end stout of beart, there was no 
pein bie army in whom Floyd placed 
nfidence than in Amos Duerden; 
none who might be trusted so well to 
etand firm and do his duty, though death 
came te bin in the doing. 

li erefore it was that he had been se 
for this lonely outpost, the most 
tangerous of all, where bis firmness and 
knowledge of the country would stand 
the while men in good stead agaiost the 
craftoft their dusky foes, 

Yet were the thoughts of Amos not al- 
togetber with the army. Twenty miles 
away to (be northwest lay a littie village, 
never destined to attain the dignity of a 
town, which bore the picturesque lodian 
name Whispering Pines, 

lowards this Duerden's heart turned 
as he kept bis watch; for there, waiting 
until the war should be over, waiting in 
fear and trembling for her lover's safety, 
iived Agnes Brotherton, his wife that was 
to Le 


icre 


ected 


No wonder Atmos was anxious, for 
rumor bed it that Whispering Pines was 
in (the track of the Creek advance, and if 
He put the thought 


as one too horrid to be enter- 


thel were #-—— 


from him 
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“'Tis monstrous dark bere,”” thought 
Amos, straightening bis tall form, and 
grasping bie mucket irmiy st the sound 
of atwig snapping somewhere sway 
the ieft”’ 

“A man might te sisin bere ere be 
knew he was sttacked."" Then, as silence 
reigned once more, “I trust ali is well 
with them st Whispering Pines If 
Agnes sod her mother had but followed 
my sdvice and moved north out of this 
accursed cocntry | should have bo fear. 
As it is—"’ 

Agasins twig enapped suddeniy—thbis 
time at hie very feet: and, simost before 
he could recall bis straggling thougbts, a 
dark form rome ewifiiy from the ground 
end s hand was isid lightiy opon bis 
iip=. 

*“Meady,”’ brestbed s voice in bis ear, 
80 low that he could scarcely catch the 
articulate words ‘Steady.”’ All's well. 
I’m HKivington. Who sre you?’ Before 
Amos could repiy, the man went on: 
“The Kedekine are coming on in force. 
They sre oA much more than five miles 
away. 

‘They have ewept through W biepering 
Pines and cleaned out the village Notes 
soul left, I'm told. Bat they brought 
awsy some women prisonera Agnes 
Brotherton te one of them. If you see 
Duerden, teil bia I'm off to iet the 
(enersi know. I think they'll attack 
at) ut daytreac. 

He dropped to the ground and glided 
away, While for an instant Amos drew 
bimeeif up sgeire: the tree, stiff with 
horror. There te no mistake; 
Mark Kivingtom wae tx, careful # e-out 
for thet, end be wae an old friend of 
Duoerden’s, too. 

Hence bie anxiety to impart bie fateful 
news tothe first man be met. And the 
enemy were but five milet away, and 
coming on in fores 

The «samp would be attacked. What of 
that? What wae that t him? Agnes! 
Agnes was in the hands of the brutal 
redekina HKivingtm hed beard that. 
Hivingtom bed beard that, and yet bad 
done nothing to eave ber. In the Li:ter- 
ness of hie «:‘ef and dismay Amos cursed 
his friend, who, nt recognie ng him in 
the dark, hed imperted thie gruesome 
news. 

All these wild th ought« coursed through 
hie brain, yet another svund, close to him, 
startied him No rustiing branch por 
snapping twig thie time, but a duil, 
smnashing sound, s low moan, and sui- 
lence. Then #« sudden rush, a swish, a 
sharp (hod asthe keen biade of a toma- 
bawk wae toried in the trunk of the 
tree an inch from Lis face, and be found 
himeelf hugged against the brawny chest 
of a greaty *evege, whose bot breath 
pented sgsinet bis cheek, and who strove 
mightily to tring bim to the ground. 

Hille musket dropped to the ground at 
the shock: but with etwiet Amos freed 
bie left ara and drove bie knife deep into 
the throat of bie eseatiant, whosesnk with 
@ gurgling ecb lo the ground. 

‘ne!’ muttered Amos grimiy, and 
waited for the next Hut none came, and 
presentiy he terawe aware that, what- 
ever hie purpose, the Indian had been 
sione. Then it fasbed upom hbims—*Kiv- 
ington! The Hed+kin was sfter him. 
The spy bad teen spied upon. Mark, 
where is be?’ 

Cautiously be moved io the direction 
of thet fret ominous sound. Not far, ere 
he had gones dozen peces bis foot struck 
something sofiand yielding He stooped 
down, groping, and hie bend touched the 
body of a man. 

Hie feit for the face, and drew back his 
band wet with something warm. And 
then he knew. Hie friend, Mark Kiving- 
ton, beid and trusty scout, lay dead be- 
side bim, sain by one more crafty than 
himeeil 

One moment Amos spared to lament 
bis lost comrade, and then he sprang to 
his feet, remembering the dead man’s 
last meseage. Women prisoners had been 
carried «f% Agnes was in the Creek 
camp. Even now she might b— He 
thrust (he thought from bim and sped 
With swift, silent steps in the direction 
indicated by poor Kivipgton as the posi- 
tion of the foe. 

Suddenly he stopped. What was thig 
he wae shout to do? He was « soidier 
and behind bim isy bis post; the one 
spot of all others which the Creeks would 
choose for their stteck, should they make 
{at dseern 


ervraid 
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Only through Hivington could the mis. 
take bave been corrected, and now Riv- 
ington was dead, the secret was in the 
possession of Amos and none otber. The 
lives of some two thousand men were in 
bis keeping. 

Floyd trusted bim; bis comrades siept 
at ease, relying upon bis «kill and cac- 
tion; and now he was about to betray 
bis trust, to secrifice them for sn end of 
his own. 

Bebind him iay bis duty—bis duty, 
wherein till now be bad never failed. 
Before bim lay bis hopes, snedowy, un- 
defined, forlorn; for that he could reach 
the Creek camp ere death, or worse, bad 
overteken his Agnes was simost beyond 
the bounds of possibility. 

Bat, slightly probable though it was, 
there was yet the bare possibility; and, 
ob Heaven! to pictare ber there sione, 
weeping, despairing, praying, wa'ting 
for the belp that be alone couid bring; 
for he sione knew of her desperate po- 
sition. 

He thanked God that she knew not that 
be knew. He cursed himseif that he 
should hesitate for one moment between 
his duty and bis love. He execrated the 
General who held bim bound to bis post 
by every tie of bonor. 

He questioned of bimee!lf with bitter 
empbasis what concern of his were the 
lives of two thoussend men bebind bim, 
when the one life, desrer to bim than 
those of thousands or millions of otbers, 
dearer to him than ali the world, wae at 
stake. 

Why should be hesitate? He was 
bound by no stringent military rule. He 
was but a volunteer, who bad joined 
more for the seportof the thirg than for 
augbtelsee. He, at least, bad no personal 
wrongs to avenge. He bad po quarrel, 
save that of recs, with the persecuted 
Indians. 

Not until now. And now Nemesis, fol- 
lowing with swift foot, bad overtaken 
him, and nature was to avenge ber 
siaugbtered children. Why sbould he 
stay? Were there not other points at 
which the Creeks might make their at- 
tack ? 

Were there no otber scouts beside poor 
Hivington who might have borne the 
news to Fioyd, who might even now be 
on the alert and preparing? Were there 
not other sentries who could and would 
give the alarm aswellas be? Might not, 
after all, Rivington have been mistaken 
as to the threatened advance? It was 
natural that on seeing the Creeks in force 
he shoul. suppose them sbout to move 
to battle? 

But what less likely? Their successes 
had not been s0 conspicucus as to bold 
out much inducement to them to attack 
a strong position. Most likely they were 
but a marauding party moving on. Mov- 
ing on! Moving away! And bearing 
Agnes with them! The thought un- 
manned bim, and he san« to the ground, 
covering his face with his hasda 

The brook babbied on to join some 
mighty river, the breezes that followea 
the advent of midnight began to stir 
among the trees; here and there the 
notes of a night bird broke the stiliness 
sharply; the stars looked down upon him 
in their calm, and pitiless fashion, and 
still Amos sat there, neither returning to 
bis post nor moving forward to the suc- 
cor of his love—eat there, inert, heipiess, 
unnerved, struggling weakiy between 
the calling voices of love and duty. 

But the balance was al! on the side of 
love; and, at last, as out of the dark ness, 
came a suggestion. He sprang to his feet 
once more, tightened the beit of bistunic, 
and, casting hie duty to the winds, 
bastened with swift though Sealthy feet 
in the direction of the (reek encamp. 
ment. 

For a beam of light bad iliamined the 
darkness of desolation that eat upon bis 
soul, and in fpirit he aeked bimself, 
“Why not do both? Tre Indians wil] 
not attack before dawn in any case, for 
the difliculties in their way are too great. 
Long ere that I can reach their camp, 
perbape save Agnes, and be back again 
in ample time to give the alarm. I an 
say that I found cause to advance, and 
the news | bring will be my excuse for 
leaving my po-t Afier all, I am not 
leaving it; I am but extending it. It is 
better for every one that I should go for- 
ward.”’ 

He clutched at the thought with the 
desperation of a man drownir Zz in eo sea 


of indecision: and, stopping r more to 
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men beside himself could have réc- 
ognized. There was the brook upon :i 
right; the great bald mountain, amis: 
whose crags he bad so often hunted 
upon bis left; the very stars, of whos 
names he was ignorant, wers as signs). 
lamps to guide him on bis way. 

And so be pushed on and on, thr<: gh 
the miry swamp, in and out of the deep 
pine-woods, over the brook, across the 
sinuous river by fords known to ‘er 
until he came to the edge of a fringe cf 
forest, beyond which he could sec 5 
multitade of twinkling lights. And by 
these he knew that his enemies an be 
sbould soon be face to face. 

He had judged aright, it seemed. No 
movement was visible in the hostile 
camp, and it was evident to him that, if 
an attack were contemplated, some bours 
must elapse ere it could be made. sat, 
so far, ail was quiet; and siowly, cauti. 
ously, as one who takes his life in bis 
bands, he crawled on keeping a wary eye 
for sentinel or picket as he went. 

Bat he saw no one, heard nothing, and 
as he moved along s great wonder filled 
bim. For the fires were burning iow, 
and none came to tend them. What was 
the meaning of this utter silence, this 
lack of life? The Indians were not used 
to be so careless as to sleep unguarded, 
It was not their wont to court surprise. 

And then he knew—remembered cer- 
tain, strange, weird sounds in the forest, 
to which in bis frenzied excitement he 
had paid no heed; remembered, and in 
that bitter moment, recognized, their 
meaning. 

While be was absorbed in his own sad 
thougbts the Creeks had broken camp, 
and even now bad taken up their position 
in front of Fioyd. 

His face sauk between bis bands as he 
crouched there, and s wave of great 
shame overwhelmed bim. So it was for 
this result he had turned his beck upon 
bis post; it was for this that he had per- 
sistently refused to bear the clear- voiced 
call of duty; it was for this that he bud 
sacrificed bis honor, lost his right for all 
time to hold up his head in the sight of 
brave and honest men. Hehad betrayed 
his trust but to find his journey idle 
after all. 

He lashed himeelf with bitter upbraid- 
ings. For bim to be so takenin! Was 
it likely that a war party, intent upon 
battie, would burden themselves with 
prisoners? He ought to have known 
better. 

Whispering Pines was, no douidt, in 
ashes; Agnes, too, surely dead. And be. 
by this vain pursuit, bad lost not only 
her—that was already accom plisbed—but 
all that hereafter might make life sweet 
as well, 

He flung himself face downwards upon 
the damp ground, not striving tostay the 
barsh, dry sobs that shook his body. He 
wasa stroug man in despair, and %, 
weaker than the weakest woman. He 
could not get back, he knew, though it 
might be the Indians would not attack 
before dawn, and dawn was yet far dis 
tant. But even so, how could he break 
through the cordon of red men, even 
now surrounding the devoted Ficyd? 
That was impossible. To make a long 
circuit was equally impossible in point of 
time. 

No; all was lost—Agnes, his honor, bis 
comrades, his General. Healone would 
remain to tell the story of that shame!u! 
Bight. Should he? No, never. At least 
he could die, even as those be had 
brought to their death. The thought 
comforted him somewhat, and he rose to 
his feet. 

His decision was instant, bis action 
prompt. With a rapid movement, “¢ 
drew from his pocket a piece of cord, ‘ed 
one end round bis foot, and attached (L¢ 
other to the trigger of bis musket. 15<¢° 
he put the muzzie in his mouth. 

For an instant be stood, eyes ci:*-. 
breath coming and going rsapidiy, ‘°r 
even to a brave man death comes ©“ 
wholly without terror. “Agnes,” “© 
sighea. A strong shudder shook ' ™, 
and he dashed the muzz'e from bis ‘**, 
and flung the musket to the ground. 

“No!” he exclaimed, half-wrath!.. 5: 
half fearfully, ‘“‘what was I about to « 

If I must die, let me meet death s* * 
man, not asa coward. It is not ye: | 
late. It cannot be. It shall not be. | ¥ 
go back. I will break through the (r«*« 
lines somehow. I may redeem my » c 
in part; if noi, then let death come . 
he will, but not by my own bsnd.’ 

- a * + * 

The darkness of the night 
ened, though it wanted but an © 
dawn, and the Creek forces, crov 
the dense pine woods before Fioyd * 


bh act 
LBu 


sition, walted bat the first lifting shadows 
to bur! themselves upon their ansuspect- 
ing foe 

Above, Floyd’s men, tired after their 
long tearch, slept soundly, ignorant of the 
proximity of their bloodthirsty enemies, 
unconscious that the sentries along the 
outer \!ne had all been slain—all save one, 
and ‘hat one a deserter from bis post, a 
traitor to bis trast. 

In grim silence and sanguine of suc 
cess, (06 fierce Creeks, their faces painted 
bideo «ly for war, awaited their oppor- 
tanity A faint bree z3, berald of the 
morn, bad arisen, rustling gently among 
the pine needles, Save for this and the 
occesional grunt of a bog, rooting here 
and there among the mast, only the low, 
baif beld breathing of the redmen broke 
the stillness. 

The first faint, trembling streaks of 
pink wavered up into the sky, the white 
miste curled upward from river and 
swamp, jast perceptible in the gloom, 
and the bog wandered on, grunting and 
rooting, too careless or too stupid to 
avoid the redmen all around it. 

More than once it collided in the dark- 
ness with the legs of some watchbfal war- 
rior, to dart away with a squeal, followed 
by the curses of the brave, who dared 
pot move for fear of exposing bis posi- 
tion. 

And 80, turning bither and thither in 
its search for food, the beast blundered 
on to where Bald Eagle and bis fellow 
chief, Whistling Hawk, stood beside a 
tree discussing their plans for the coming 
attack. 

Terrified, spparently, the hog stood 
still for a moment, and then, with a snort 
of disgust, 8wung round and waddled 
cf! in its ungainly fashion. Its back 
turned, however, its terror seemed to be 
overcome, and once again it halted, and 
began to grub for roots, roving leisurely 
from one tree to another. 

The two chiefs gazed idly at the animal 
for a moment, and then Whistling Hawk 
drew an arrow from bis quiver and fitted 
it to bis bowstring. 

‘Not 80, my brother,’’ interposed Bald 
Eagle, laying a detaining band upon the 
otber’s wrist, ‘Shoot not, lest if you 
only wound the brute, it run off towards 
the camp of tae palefaces, and betray us 
by yourarrow. Goand warn our young 
men upon the left that the time is at hand. 
I will tell those on the right.” 

‘‘Waugh!’’ was all the reply Whistling 
Hawk vouchsafed, and the red chiefs 
moved away. 

But as they disappeared, the hog sat 
up on its haunches, the forepews dang- 
ling odly, while from underneath the 
coarse bide a hand stole out. Then the 
mask was cautiously raised, flang back 
from the face it concealed, and out from 
the greasy skin crawled a man, who cast 
himeelf flat on his face, and lay still. 

Kat the Indians were pvehind him now 
and his friends in front, and though he 
moved slowly, yet in a short time he 
reached a sentry, whom he passed with 
a whispered word, and hurried to the 
General's tent. 

‘Duerden!” cried Fioyd, springing to 
bis feet,as the young man burst in upon 
him. with litthe ceremony. “What has 
brougbt you here? Why have you left 
your post ?”” 

‘‘W by bave you left your post?’ The 
sharp and sudden question recalled a 
hideous memory to Duerden’s mind, and 
fr an instant he struggied vainly to 
*peek. Recovering himself, be briefly 
ietailed to the General the presence of 
tne foe in large numbers, and how he 
-ad contrived to pass through their 
in@s, 

“\oyd wasted no further time in ques- 

us after this, but dashed from his tent, 
order after order issuing trom his lips. 
13 dispositions made, he returned once 
‘sore to Amos, “I bave news for you 
Duerden,” he said, “good news too. It 
seems that the Creeks made a descent 
‘pon Whiepering Pines and burned it; 
-ut the settlers had got word of their ap- 
proach in some way, and deserted the 
pace, A party of them arrived about an 
Sour ago with women and children. I 
“ave sent the laiter, along with the old 
‘en, to one of our commnnicating posts 
“(he rear. All whocould fight I bave 
*eteined here,” he finished grimly. 

Amos caught back bis breath sharply. 

ily his punishment was beginning. 

Agnes ?” he muttered. 

Well and safe.” answered Fioyd 
erly. ‘*You can join her, orshe you, 
His little affair is over, for we shal! 
" f course. Itisa 
Another and another 





Then 


“pattéring volley and the wild, terrific 
‘\aQ wWar-whoop asthe Creeks sprang 
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from their cover, shot down the remain- 
ing sentries, and charged up to within a 
few paces of the artillery of Thomas, 
posted to receive them. 

“There they are,” said Floyd coolly. 
“Amos, come with me.”’ 

In the heat of the combat Amos saw his 
General borne to the ground by astal wart 
savage. The Kedskin had lost his musket 
in the fray; and, as he knelt with all 
his weight upon Floyd’s chest, strove 
mightily to reach his scalping knife with 
one band, while with the other he stran- 
gied bis fallen adversary. Witha bound 
Amos was upon the savage, tore him 
from his bold, and buried his bayonet in 
the broad red chest, Then he turned to 
assist the Goneral to rise. 

“Thank you, Amos,” said Fioyd, gasp- 
ing for breath. “If you had not come 
jast when you did, you would have been 
left without a leader. Iam your deb'or 
for this,”’ 

An hour later the battle was won; while 
the hungry soldiers were breaking their 
fast, Amos Duerden stalked gloomily into 
his commander's tent. ‘I have come to 
make a confession, General,’ he began 
without preface. ‘I have -ome to ask 
that I may be placed under arrest. 

‘There is not a man of ours lying dead 
there in the pine woods and swamps who 
does not owe his death to me.”’ Ina tew 
simple words he told the General the 
story of his temptation and his fall. 
**Had I not left my post,’’ he continued, 
the warning would have reached you in 
time, your dispositions would have been 
made, and the enemy beaten back with- 
out the loss of a man. I am a deserter, 
Geperal, and I deserve a deserter’s fate.’’ 

Floyd eprang to his feet. ‘What!’ he 
cried. “You demand a court martial? 
You ask that I, your General, whose life 
you have saved, should send you toa 
shameful death, which you by no means 
deserve. I will notdoit. Go away and 
sleep, my poor fellow. When you are 
rested and refreshed you will see things 
in a different light.’”’ 

But Amos stood his ground firmly and 
shook his head with a mélancholy smile, 

“J see how it is: you leave me no re- 
course.”” He bowed and turned to leave 
the tent. 

“Stop!” roared Floyd, stepping in 
front of him and thrusting him back. 
“Orderly !’’ 

The orderly entered the tent. 
eral?’ 

“Send me a corporal and a file of 
men.”’ 

Presently they appeared. ‘‘Here,’’ said 
Floyd roughly, “arrest this man and 
keep him under close guard until I send 
for him. See to it that he does not es- 
cape.”’ 

An hour later he was back again, with 
a soldier on either side of him, while in 
front sat Floyd and his senior ¢ fficers to 
try the case. 

“Gentiemen,’’ began the General, ‘this 
business need not detain us long. The 
prisoner, Amos Dverden, was on guard 
at the farthest outpost, when for reasons 
purely personal, he chose to desert, leav- 
ing the approach open to the enemy. 
Prisoner, you are charged with deserting 
your post in time of war, Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty?’ 

“Guilty,” answered Amos firmly. 

«Guilty 7?’ echoed Floyd. ‘You hear, 
gentlemen; he pleads guilty. Prisoner, 
have you anything to say in your own 
behalf?’ 

“Nothing,’’ answered Amos, and stood 
in gloomy abstraction, while Fioyd and 
bis cffixers conferred togetber in low 
tones, 

Ailast the conversation ceased, and the 
General looked across at Amos, ‘Pris- 
oncr,” he said, ‘you have been charged 
with desertion of your post in the face 
of the enemy. A graver charge could 
not have been brought against « soldier. 

“That you voluntarily surrendered 
yourself is to your credit; but itcan avail 
you nothing, for the braver and the bet- 
ter disciplined the soldier, the more seri. 
ous such a dereliction of duty. There 
remains nothing for me but to pronounce 
the sentence of the court, since you have 
plesded guilty. Once more, have you 
anything to say 7?” 

And once more Amos answered ‘ N vih- 
ing.”’ 

“Then,” said Floyd, ina low, grave 
voice, “the sentence of the court is that 
you be taken back to the guard tent and 
in one bour from now you be removed 
thence to a place to be determined upon 


“Gen- 


and there shot. Thecourt is dissolved.’ 

Not a word more was said, The guard 
removed the prisoner, who, amid the 
wondering giances of his comrades, 


walked with firm step tothe guard-tent, 


where the flap was lowered and he was 
left to his own meditations, The hour 
passed all too quickly; but ere it struck 
there was asound of jingling spur and 
scabbard, and Floyd strode into the 
prisoner’s presence. 

Amos stood up and saluted. 

“Duerden,” began the General, ‘I 
think you have behaved like a madman. 
But you left me no option. I do not wish 
to make your load of trouble heavier 
than it is already, but 1 wish to tell you 
that already your story is known 
throughout the camp, and not one of 
your comrades has a word to say in your 
blame. You have forced me to condemn 
you; you are acquitted by them.” 

Still Amos was silent, and Floyd went 
on, not without emotion, ‘You saved my 
life, Amos, and | would fain beot service 
to you. Is there nothing you will allow 
me todo?’”’ 

“General,”’ was the anawer, “let me 
face my comrades’ fire with my eyes un- 
bound, and do you see to it that Agnes 
knows that I atoned for my fault snd 
died as a brave man should die,”’ 

‘I will,’ promised Floyd. His voice 
was gruff and unsteady and his keen 
eyes were moist as he left the tent. 

Ten minutes later Amos Duerden stood 
in front of the firing party told off to do 
him tu death. His regiment, drawn up, 
looked on, and all the superior oflicers 
were present. 

Amos siood with the handkerchief in 
bis band which he was to drop as a signal 
for the volley which was to cut his thread 
of life so suddenly. 

He glanced at his comrades, and some 
of the rough fellows were weeping. He 
looked at the eky, the woods, the river, 
for the last time, and drew in a long 
breath of sweet, fresh, morning air. ‘‘For 
the last time,” he thought dully. ‘For 
the last time,’’ and he brac3d himsaslf for 
the coming shock. 

Suddenly, far away, his eye caught 
sight of a party of horsemen advancing 
atagallop. There was a flutter of skirts 
somewhere in the midst of them, and 
Amos, forgetting to give the signal, fixed 
his eyes upon the cavaicade and held 
them there, fascinated. 

Nearer and nearer they came, until at 
last be could distinguish the familiar fig- 
ures of men he knew. But among them, 
horrible to think of, was his love, his 
Agnes, cuming to see him die, A strange 
scream, more like that of an animal in 
pain than any human sound, burst trom 
him. If he lost his nerve now he would 
be disgraced forever. 

He bad not looked for a trial such as this, 
It was going—going fast. He raised his 
hard above bis bead and dashed the 
handkerchief to the ground, 

“Fire!” 

From the dark mouths of the leveled 
muskets tongaes of flame streamed vi- 
ciously towards him. The rolling echoes 
of the voiley died away, and Amos Duer. 
den stood erect and unharmed, 

Dazed and bewildered, he stared in 
front of bim, hearing, as a man in a 
dream, the sound of those galloping 
hoofs, Then, mechanically be raised hia 
band once more, ang went through the 
action of dashing the handkerchief to the 
ground. But Floyd, who had been 
watching bim keenly, left bis place and 
hastened to him, 

“Amos Duerden,”’ be said in a voice so 
loud that every man assembled there 
could hear each word that fell from his 
lips. “Amos Duerden, give me your 
band.”’ He stood, holding the hand of 
the condemned man and went on, 

‘You are a brave man and no coward, 
Amos Duerden. A coward would have 
hidden bis fault, knowing that it could 
never be discovered. Oaly @ brave man 
—I had well-nigh said a hero—could 
have come forward, a8 you did, tehisown 
condemnation. Amos Duerden, there 's 
not a man among your comrades who 
does not honor you today.’”’ A deafen- 
ing cheer rent the air. 

“You forced me to this course to defend 
you from yourself. You have faced the 
death you longed for, faced it as a brave 


man should. Its bitterness is past for 
you. Your sin is atoned for, and you 
are free, By iny order the muskets were 


charged with powder alone.” 

At that, Amos Duerden, brave, strong 
man as he was, rcckéd from side to side 
like a wind shaken sapling, reeled and 


fail, even as a dead man, at his General's 
feet. 

W hen he came to himeelf, the noise of 
his comrades jecring Was «ut n bis 
ear his Lead was 1) Agnes’s lay 
aud she was bending verl nw } tears 
of joy streaming down her face 
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Scientific and Useful. 





Ycuts anp Ags —The blood flows al- 
most as freely through the bones as 
through the flesb of very young obildren, 
bat as age comes on the blood vessels in 
the bones are filled up by the deposition 
of matter, 

Paper CLOTHING,—The ever inventive 
Japanese are now making underciothing 
of their finely crisped or graiued paper. 
It ia very tough, and at the same time 
very flexible. The paper is not sized, 
and is not impermeable, and when it has 
been wetted it is difficult to tear; in fact, 
it presents almost the same difficulty to 
tear with the hand as does the kid used 
for ladies’ gloves, The garments made 
of thie paper are cut to shape, and then 
put together by means of a needie and 
thread, and the pieces which require 
buttons and buttonhboles are strengthened 
with pieces of calico or linen. 

Opp CaANNons.—To add to the number 
of astonishing things that are made of 
paper, Herr Krupp, the great German 
manufacturer of cannons, has lately 
completed some paper field- pieces for the 
use of the German infantry. Their 
calibre is five centimetres, or exactly two 
inches; and the pieces are so light that 
one soldier can easily carry one. Butthe 
resistance is greater than that ofa fieid- 
piece of steel of the same calibre. It is 
not expected, however, that these paper 
guns will replace those of steel. They 
are intended for use in situations where 
the movement of field artillery would be 
impracticable, 





Farm and Garden. 








PLANTs&—Flowers of sulphur dusted 
over plants is the best remedy for mil- 
dew. Itcomes from dampness or when 
the plants are in an unbealthy state. 

BeppinG.—Farnisb all borses and colts 
with good, dry bedding. Colts are apt to 
slip and become ipjured if kept on wet, 
bare floors, and it is absolute cruelty to 
make a tired work or driving horse go 
without a good bed. Try it yourself. 

Tue Cow.—Reat assured on one point; 
if a cow be under-fed or ill-treated she 
will make her owner pay for it at one time 
or another, It may not be to-day, nor to- 
morrow, but the day will come when her 
product will be decreased by just so 
much, 

Foop —To throw down twice as much 
food as the flock wiil eat may save a little 
time for the attendant, but is bad policy 
and wasteful in the end. Soft food sours, 
and even dry grain becomes filthy. The 
birds lose their relish for food and the re- 
sult is anything but satisfactory. 

Yox« es.—One of the simplest and eaai- 
est yokes for oxen is # wooden beam 
bound to the head by straps. Here the 
natural strength of the neck is brought 
into play and no hold-back straps are 
necessary, a8 the yoke does not work 
back and forth. The system is in com- 
mon use in many parts of the world. 


<i ~~ 
es 


Some time ago my wife had an attack 
of Asthma. ,1 procured a bottle of 
Jayne’s Ex orant and administered it 
to her con aie result that she was en- 
tirely cured.—E. A. PIERPOINT,Spring- 
ville, lowa, May 27, 1892 
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LIVING OF THE FUTURE, 


(of the three periods cof tinnve thie 
pore ents probably, to tiget precpile thie 
oust fia it The sweets of yester 
ir ‘ theo itt arecd thie pros 
| { t i woaure seen through 

‘ i { wm oof thie rey agridas 

wi t ia 4 { intanyibie to 

bn aspen t lowes mot bulk it uth 

ently ive for wenerabsation Youth 

all f the firture rripeladle: cage atone 

apepere il’ thie resent: old ave loves 
thies put { 

Thi mitted expenenee of youth 
makes imagination a necessity if 
thouehtus to have any seope, while the 

mited future of old age drives back 
fancy pte the roomy pues Middle age 

thre ther hiand: is a twe brecsactendd 
Janus, facing before and after Its 
hayes perhaps less searching: Chan tliat 
of either of the extremes of life; but at 


Hithes Up rn compere hensiveness what it 


mhean penetration 


We speak of life berg mature when 
t ‘ widest and embraces the 
three porto of tine fi maid life the 
requirements of the present eneroach 
putrnfuliv on the tm ivination, and the 


btively workang maind seldom haw time 


tolook back except with practical in- 
tert Tritenmsity of feeling is) site riticed 
inve oof Vision, asa limitless ex 
\ f noble scenery admits of ne 
hoot etmotponm Gna single 
{i Ve dhiave ceased te look for 
“ 1 \ rigratag ve and tio gree 
| | mipossible as nt as unite 
bile 
Yet Isnegs Of both Che put 
necessary to an mitel 
{ tiie present We 
, lye oof the present with 
uti is fo SCUPrY across into 
\ { f promise from a 
\I \ We ire riitite | i 
Vi 1 { erste if 
‘ | Whole world as 
{ Ir akpete arty 
‘ { Wi ive 
s il <s Ss] biit 
{ ‘ > i= tame ‘ 
siarit { we ive rieel tee 
{ ireful Way with eves 
bearrit { 1 f we liave 
sich Sy tieft to realize whiatioa 
ere is View res round about 
- WW ii be reiuetant to restiine our 
\ htfu it minave tn Whether 
i eater beauties pn store 
{ eure fated t ritiniue ind 
‘ “ essed the brdve and 
‘ cs hieter regio 
\ \ , eusier stages 
{ ert we sit dow 
’ - { nV butek 
‘ t ‘ 
Wwe (ra 
\\ ak = 


come back to ue with an enjoyment 
sobered by the thought of deferred apr 


preciation. We cull thoughtful our 
neglected pleasures 

For living on the future one must be 
differently constituted in age or tem- 
perament. ‘The mighty future, says 


Lamb, ‘is nothing, being everything 
The past iseverything, being nothing: 
But, to many, the past, bemng nothing, 
is nothing, and their eyes are for ever 
straining after to-morrow or the day 
after. Either imagination, or indolence, 
or enthusiasm may beget this mental 
attitude 

The imaginative man or boy lives in 
the future in day-dreams, The bridge 
that he 


His ‘castle in Spain’ 


must cross does not exist for 
ada 
clout 


him has 


mant foundations; he makes no 


about occupying it; he already feels his 


footon the threshold Ite has fame 
while he imagines it, and wealth for 
the mere working of his mind. Se 
subtle is the pleasure that reality could 
net give more gratification than does 
priagination It is almost inevitable 
that the romance should end but) the 
condition is an admirable oue while at 
iste. The aindolent man lives on the 
future after an altogether different 
manner \  Micawher waiting for 
something to turn up he rmewer 


doubts that all will be well, though he 
never can show cause for his opinion 

is not concerned to defend 
Ile is at 


yrumbler 


Obnye the 


blindly hopeful man least 


the 
It is true that sometimes the optimuist’s 


preferable to lowering 


very cheeriness proves a source of weak 
Hess His belief in the reveneration of 


mankind and in his own and other 


prercrpole “gs stuiecess is Often so extravagant 
that he 


necessity 


will hardly acknowledge the 


for individual endeavor in 
helping forward his millennium. Ube 
is forgetful of the intermediary stages 
Which lie between the inception off an 
idea and its realization 

Ile loses sight of the middle distances: 
beat 


beliefoin the power of mankiad to jump 


he hasan undetined Very serious 
any chasm, and, if necessary, to tly in 
the face 


is more of a sentimentalist 


of natural laws. The optimist 
than a rea 
soner, and his faith indisposes him te 
discuss severely the practicability of his 
that. he 


ideals kor all 


notable 


OCCUPIES a 
place in the social economy 
Dhie 


than 


and his countenance is as a lamyp 
world walks by his faith far more 
and huis life oan 


t knows fiture 


helps weaker men to bear more stead- 


thie 


fastly the burden of to-day 


Fora thorough happy and successfu 
a] . 


life atine balancing of qualities is re- 
- | 


quired sufhicrent hope to make the 
future seem: desirable and the present a 
promising prelude, and = sutheient s 

brety of judgment and admission f 
the true bearing of facts to prevent us 
fron cherishing = self-delusions and 
Vaguely expecting what is not ata 

ikhely lo arrive Ith Short, So tor Use thie 
future as to make our thoughts of it a 


Ip, an incentive toambition, 


prevdalaitie® Tie 


vet not oa lure 


to disappointment, a 


prompter of plans, but plans drafted 
! 


\ yood sense and corrected by « Xperi- 
ence 


Any behef ain 


not transi 


the future that does 


ute itself at once inte 


ent-day work is a spurious faith Yi 
Wer is 


believe thata }" that wi 


you from your present) posit 


Im Vou 


riilse 


cessful maniin comparison with what 


{ vhit Vour Worldly Salva 
' \ vreatest , , . 
= \ resi ‘ i ‘ i 
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pain, like the pangs of hunger or the 
misery of drought, but it hurts all the 
same: and if, as the proverb says, hard 
words break no bonea, they none the 
self-esteem which lies 
at the root of half 
subordinates feel this dom- 


leas wound that 


our sentimental 
yrnevances 
ineering Jusolence of manner a great 
grievance when they are subject to it; so 
do superiors when they have to encoun- 
ler the pertness of those whom they 
consider their inferiors jut the griev- 
ance in either case is based on exactly 
the same sentimental grounds, and to 
these who regard the physical as the 
real thing in life ought to count 


, 
sone 


for nothing 


Hh that pretends to a happy life 
must first lay a foundation of virtue, 
a bond upon him to live and die true to 
We do not tind felicity in 
the veins of the earth, where we dig for 
the the 
fish for pearl; but in a pure 


that cause 


gold: nor in bosom of sea, 
where we 
and untainted mind, which, if it were 
not hely, were not fit to entertain the 
Ihatv. Ile that would be truly happy 
think lot best, 


ive with men as considering that 


and so 
Ciod 


sees him, and so speak to God, as if 


miust his own 


men heard him 

(on children need to be practised jin 
the discrimination between right and 
wreng: their consciences require not 
but to be 


They need to be shown the 


merely to be awakened, 


taught. 
difference between obstinacy and firm- 
ness, between rude insolence and manly 
between 


frankness, a servile compli- 


anee with other people's wishes and 


ourtesy, between real strength and 


Vielence, between honorable thrift and 


covetousness, between a liberal gener- 
ous temper and prodigality. 


Tibet are three great maxims. of 
study first, that mental labor never 


hurts anybody unless taken in great 


exeess: second, that those who cannot 
syatre time for physical exercise will 
soon have to spare it for illness; third, 


that morning work is generally better 
than night work. There has never been 
atimein the history of the world when 


an appreciation of these truths was 
more important than itis now 
Phere are many things that keep 


mankind employed, particularly busi- 
or rather trifles, 


lies 


for so the affairs 


which are in this world considered as 


test important ought to be called when 
compared to that of minding our own 


valuable concerns, knowing ourselves. 


and our highest in- 


that 


truly consulting 


terests) but how few there are 
tuake this their study’ 


Pit. greatest battle-tield of the world 
the | heart: the 


Who can 


human vreatest gen- 


= the one him- 


conquer 
self Phe greatest king is the one who 

an ateall times and in all circumstances 
No 


until 


gevern his own 


spirit. man is 


cotmpetent to command 


he had 
first Ye arned to obey, No one is com- 
petent to rule until he had first learned 


te govern himself. 


Tue difference between sight and ob- 
the perpetual distinction 
Which turns up among men, and is at 
the 
Many go through 


servation is 


fall growth in 


- 
4 


lower or 
gh wisdom. 


fe as the figure of a ship goes round 
the world, and end the vogave with no 
gain from it, but that they return more 

ittered and wea er il 
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Correspondence. 








©. F. R.—The word Kismet ix Ara}, ’ 
means that which is fated. 


MILES P.—The word “limited, applied: 
company, means that the shareholder 
liable for the number of shares taken. 


BLossom.—Originally the cubit was t)¢ 
tance from the elbow to the extremity «+> 
middle finger. The Roman cubit was 4)... 


17', inches, the Hebrew about 2 inches. ., ' 
the English Is inches. The weightof «<;. " 
is half an ounce avoirdupois, 
BkIDGEND.—No or not are synony; “ 
and either phrase, “whether or no.’ ,; ! 


‘whether or not,’ is quite correct. [';), pe 
people with a delicate ear may, for the cake 
of sound, drop the t now and than: tu: it 
would be splitting hairs to dictate upon «, 
moot a point. 


Ss. M.—To ascertain if there is chicory |, 
coffee, place a spoonful of ground cores. 
gently on the surface of a glass of cold water. 
The pure coffee will Moat for some tine, ayq 
scarcely color the water; the chicory, if 41) 
present, will rapidly absorb the water ang 
sink to the bottom, communicating » deep 
reddish tint as it talls, 


I.. 1). —The father has legal power over | 
children, Which be can exercise until they 
attain the age of twenty-one. Moreover, he 
is entitled to their custody, and can re-take 
them if taken trom his custody; has the righ 
to direct their education and to correct tiv In, 
or he may delegate that authority to another. 
The mother has no recognized legal! power 
during the life of the father. Butif the con- 
duct of the father is bad, or grossly inioiorn . 
by petition their custody and education 
be taken from the father. 


iis 


ean 


(shORGIE.—A 
Severn and elsewhere 
wivancing front of a 
stretches across a bay 


“bore” in a river, as in the 
is occasioned by the 
tidal wave when it 
or mouth of « river, 
These waves rush with such impetuosity as 
to sweep all before them. The same pheno- 
menon occurs in the river Garonne in France 
asin the Severn. In mid-ocean it does jot 
exceed the average surface of the waves by 
more than about three feet; but at Chepstow 
the spring tides rise to forty, and at such 
times a “bore” some nine feet in heivtt 
the stream. This phenomenon 
occurs off Patagonia, between La Plata and 
Cape Horn; in the Indian Ocean, in the Hay 
of Bengal, and in the Arabian Gulf, 


rushes up 


RK. Db. W.—The path of a planet or other 
body through the heavens is called an orbit, 
a word derived from the Latin orbita, a track 


‘ 


from orbis, a circle. The time taken by a 
comet in going round its orbit makes its 
year, and this is different in each one. 


Mercury goes round the sun once in eighty- 
four days, making its year less than a quarter 
as long as ours; Venus takes two hundred 
and twenty-four days to go round; the earth 
three hundred and sixty-five and one quarter 
days; Mars, six hundred and etghty-six days; 
Jupiter, four thousand three hundred and 
thirty-six days; Saturn, ten thousand seven 
hundred and tiflty-nine days; Uranus, thirty 
thousand six hundred and eighty-six days 
and Neptune, sixty thousand one hundred 
and twenty-six days. 


I. 1.—The principal provisions of the 
“Laws of War’ as at present formulated |) 
civilized nations are as follows—they fortid 
the use of poison against the enemy, murder 
by treachery, the murder of those who have 
surrendered, declaration that no quarter will 
be given toan enemy, the use of such 
or projectiles as will cnuse unnecessary pon 
or suffering, the abuse of a flag of truce to 
vain information 


iris 


concerning an ene! s 
positions; they also that only fort 
tied shall be besieged, that publi 
buildings shall, if possible, be spared, 
private soldiers and officers must not | 
der, that shall be treated 
humanity, private property o! 
their arms and am 
tion, shall be respected, and that the p« 
tion of an enemy's country shal! 
considered participants in the war unl 
hostile acts, they provoke the ill-wi 
invader, 


declare 
places 


prisoners 
that the 
soners, excepting 


MaAkia.—We are prepared to recei\: 


statement, and also to give ita broad 


gin, that not one woman in fifty marr: 
nan she first loved. And the catire 
readily be explained. What is calle: 


love, is merely a slight agitation of th: 
face of the feelings—a sort of fluttering 
bosom, as if a young bird nestled 
This, in playful language, is called a fa 
which may excite dreamy and = hoy 
reveries, but rarely stirs a woman's hea 
its depths, Being evanescent it passes 
like music softly dying in the far dists 
Such a sensation is no doubt 
pleasant, it is delicious; it forms purt 
poetry of youthful life; but, like it, > 
fades into a recollection, with this differ 
that in maturer years it is only re 

bered in hazy moments, when the min 
sought repose in languor. Rea! love i> > 
thing else; it is a substantial emotion, ro 
deeply in the buman soul, because it ba 
object to gain. It is intensely 
were it not so, the tender passion wou 
no purpose, no integrity, and its ex! 
the strenet 


ts intensil Thus 


There 


also 
, 
an only be known by 


cebess of 
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BETWEEN. 





BY K. ¢. 





rs ago, when Life was young 
ove was allinall, 
~-thearts true we roamed the woods 
lawn till evenfall; 
x pew—unless the birds can hear, 
worse have eyes to see— 
romise sweet, the secret vow 
seen my love and me. 


parted us in angry scorn, 
cruel taunt and lie; 
rrow-laden years have brought 
ang like that “Good-bye!” 
‘led like some broken flow'r: 
»\y took her o’er the sea, 
ics of heaving water lay 
veen my love and me. 


will fight for lives they love, 

famished ones for bread, 

ed Len, and strove and planned, 

\s \ears reposeless sped, 

«ke a name for her to bear, 

me where she might be, 
eat the world’s proud barriers down 

veen my love and me. 


parted still, I grieve no more, 
irse my bitter fate, 
«bool my blest exultant heart 
patiently to wait. 
ts no more who wins the day, 
ests whom love sets free; 
mn s shining gates are ail that lie 
seen my love and me, 


At Lyston Hall. 


hY M. E. 


—_—_——— 





” 


lt certainly is most mysterious,” said 
\Irs. Morland emphatically laying 
down her knitting. 
the Reverend Francis Morland, Vicar 
| yston Magna, to whom the words 
» addressed, looked up from the 
ures ot his paper. 
“What is mysterious, my Jear,’’ he in- 
ed. 
iis companion was silent a moment, 
tupping her lip thoughtfully with her 
tting-needle as she looked = out 
ith the open window at the garden, 
\ in all its midsummer beauty. 
the Viearage was a handsome, digni- 
{told house, which stood with an air 
wristeeratic seclusion, in the midst of 
lawns and brilliant tlower- 


ts smooth 
its grounds were divided by a belt of 
trom those of Lyston Ilall, 
se Tador chimneys were just visible, 
ng above the trees, 
| was thinking of the Lystons,’’ she 
waned at last; “of the strange man- 
n Which they have secluded them- 
es since their return from abroad. 
would) suppose that after a four 
us absence, they would be glad to 
me their neighbors, particularly 
id and intimate friends as our- 


shrubbery 


ee 
vy gonowhere and receive no one. 
pt ter one formal call from Lady 
stom in return for mine, we have 
nething of them since their arrival 
eeks ago.” 
me that we have seena 
ieal of one member of the family,” 
Morland remarked dryly, glancing 
is the lawn, where two figures, a 
“ man anda girl were seated ona 
i under a spreading cedar tree. 
young man was Julian Lyston, 
nd heir of the master of the Hall, 
girl, Evlyn Morland, the vicar’s 
hile. 
tn? yes, poor tellow, he is glad to 
It is the only change he has trom 
monotony of life at the Hall. 
“ir Richards knew of his visits 
even thatinnocent pleasure would 


sectns to 


} 
“thi 


. Morland’s brows contracted. 
ssoutmean that his father objects 
> coming to my house?” 
‘ppears so. But in fact he objects 
~Loing anywhere, and it he had his 
*, Sonld make his son as great a re- 
‘ss himself. Julian says that they 
‘> it the Hall were in a state of 


one is allowed to enter or leave it 
on special business, and all the 
ates are kept locked, except the 
leading into our shrubbery, 
tortunately has been overlooked. 
hard was always eccentric,” she 
d, “but it seems as if his eccen- 
Was developing into something 
“she touched her sig- 
¥. 


forehead 


ir nodded gravely. 
S insanity in the family,’ he 


met, Juli 


an’s grand 


1 bar 
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“Julian and Evlyn seem to be on very 
familiar terms,” he remarked, in a tone 
of disapproval. 

“That is not surprising, considering 
that they have known each other all 
their lives, and were almost like brother 
and sister in the old days.” 

“H’m!’ Mr. Morland stroked his chin 
reflectively. “And has he only a broth- 
erly affection tor her still?” 

His wife laughed. 

“Ot course it is something more than 
that now. Anyone can see that he is 
passionately in love with her.” 

“And she?” 

“I don’t know what Evlyn’s teelings 
are, and I question whether she knows 
herself. She is very tond of Julian, but 
I sometimes tear that she cares more tor 
Gilbert Conyers—who, of course, is quite 
impossible.” 

“Why impossible?” the vicar de- 
manded, turning suddenly with his hands 
in his pockets, 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Surely you would never consent to 
her marrying a mere country surgeon, 
without fortune or position ?” 

“But with ability to make both,” he 
putin, “Conyers is the cleverest man I 
know, and the best. A man to whose 
keeping I could entrust the child’s hap- 
piness, without a doubt.” 

“And could you not trust Julian?” she 
returned half reproachfully. ‘lam sure 
that no one could be more amiable than 
he is, and as to cleverness, I have heard 
you say yourself that those poems of his 
show real genius.” 

“IT don’tdeny it. I like and admire the 
lad as much as you do; but he is not 
suited to Evlyn. She needs the guidance 
of a stronger will. Besides, there is a 
another objection—the tamily infirmity. 
Julian has escaped it; but how can we 
tell that it will not reappear in his 
children? No,” he concluded with de- 
cision; “if thatis the object of his visits 
here, they must cease.” 

Mrs. Morland looked a protest, but did 
not utter it, Knowing that when the 
Vicar spoke in that tone argument was 
useless, 

Meantime, the young couple under the 
cedar tree were improving the shining 
hours in their own tashion, all uncon- 
scious of the shadow ot coming separa- 
tion. 

Julian had changed his position, and 
was now lying on the grass at his com- 
panion’s feet, his head supported on his 
hand, his tine dark eyes—-the eyes of a 
poet and a dreamer—tixed adoringly on 
her face. 

Evlyn took the adoration composedly, 
being well accustomed to such tribute, 
and, if the truth must be told, somewhat 
spoilt by it. 

She was a tall, slender girl of eighteen, 
radiant complexion, a pretty, wilful 
mouth, and clear blue eyes, which as yet 
had looked only on the sunny surface ot 
life, seeing nothing of the depths beneath. 
At this moment they were unusually 
soft and dreamy; but she was gazing 


away trom her companion, as if her 
thoughts were elsewhere. 
“T wish I werean artist, that I might 


paint you just as you look now!” Julian 
exclaimed, after a moment's silence. 

She roused herselt trom her 
tion with a iaugh. 

“Tmmortalize mein asonnet,”’ she sug- 
gested demurely. 

“T am going to immortalize you ina 
whole volume of sonnets, under the 
name ot April's Lady,” he replica. 

“And pray, why April's Lady?” 

‘Because no April day was ever more 
capricious,” he “This 
noon, tor example, you are all that is 
sweet and gracious. To-morrow, per- 
haps, you will not have a word or a smile 
for me; they will all be given to my pet 
aversion, Gilbert Conyers.” 

“I don’t know why you dislike Mr. 
Conyers,” she said, after a pause, 

*“Heisa favorite with you, I amiaware,”’ 
her lover answered resenttully. “You can 
scarcely expect me to teel much affection 


abstrac- 


declared. after- 


fora man who I know is my rival—and 
a dangerous rival too.” 

“You toolish, jealous boy! the girl 
exclaimed, letting her hand rest care- 
lessly a moment on his dark hair. “As 


if there could be any comparison be- 
tween my teelings of you and tor him. 
He is only a 
whereas I have known you all my lite.” 


“And I am still firstin your heart?’ he 


recent acquaintance, 


asked eagerly, raising himself and de- 

taining her hand. “You do not - 
“Hush!” she interrupted, glancing 

across the lawn. “Here is papa piloting 


~ rT ve I ‘ Avers 


a \ 


The surgeon was a long-limbed, spare, 
athletic man of thirty, with a fine, 
strong intellectual face, which might, per- 
haps, have seemed somewhat hard but 
for the kindly gleam in the honest brown 
eyes which lighted it. They had a ques- 
tioning, wisttul look ashe greeted Eviyn, 
then turned to shake hands with young 
Lyston. 

“Lhave justcome from the Hall,’ he 
remarked, addressing the latter. 

“How did you find my tather?” Julian 
inquired. 

“Much as usual. 
you, and seemed 
sence.”’ 

“Well, really, Leannot be perpetually 
chained to his side,” was the reply, ina 
tone of suppressed irritation. 

“My liberty is sufficiently curtailed as 
itis, If he were really ill, | should think 
it no hardship; but there is nothing ser- 
ious the matter with him,as you must 
be aware, though you think proper— very 
injudiciously in my opinion to humeor 
his morbid tancies,” 

“May [not possibly be the best judge 
ot what is good tor my patient?” the 
surgeon rejoined quietly. 

“Of course,’ Mr. Morland put in, 
“And, Julian,” he added, “yon must tor- 
give metor saying that | would rather 
you did not visit us so frequently if your 
tather objects, as [am told he does.” 


Ile was 
uneasy at 


asking tor 
your ab- 


The young man tlushed, then paled. 

“Does this mean that you torbid me 
the house, sir?”’ he faltered. 

“Tt means,” the Viear answered in his 
finest tone, “that IT will not have you 
coming here cladestinely. [It puts usin 
a false position.” 

Young Lyston bit his lip and was si- 
lent a moment. 

“Very well, sir,’ 
will come no more.” 

“Oh, papa’ —Eviyn began, but) the 
Viear, having launched his shatt, had 
thought it prudent to beat a retreat, and 
was already on his way to the house. 

Julian drew her aside. 

“No matter, 
“though Lam turned out of paradise, we 
will find a way of meeting. If you love 
me I will never give youup., Lite with- 
out you would not be worth living. Only 
be true to me Eviyn- be true or you will 
break ny heart.” 

Ile wrung her hand, looking with pas- 
sionate entreaty into her then, 
without a glance at Gilbert Conyers, 
crossed the lawn to the shrubbery and 
disappeared. 

“Ttis most unkind and unjust of papa,” 
she declared indignantly, looking after 
her lover’s retreating figure. “What has 
poor Julian done, that he should be ban- 
ished in this way?” 

“Does his banishment grieve you so 
deeply?” her companion asked with a 
“You make me 


’ 


he said sulleniyv, “I 


dearest,” he whispered; 


searching glance at her. 
think 
to you than T supposed.” 


you make me fear that he is more 


“Heiss a dear triend, almost like a 
brother.” 

“And nothing more”? 

“You have no right to ask the ques- 


tion,” was her rejoinder. 

“Tomight reply that my own feelings 
for you give me the right,” he said, 
quietly; “but itis mot of myself that I 
am thinking now, itis of you, and your 
happiness. You have net’ his voice 
had a thrill ot anxiety “you have not 


Tr 


engaged yoursell to Lyston 


“T have engayed myself! to mo one, 


she answered lightly, “and have moun 
tention of doing so ato present. And 


now, if you have quite tintshed cross-ex 
amining me, perhaps you 
tea ?”’ 
“Presently. Letus 
linden walk first.” 
She hesitated and 
fuse, but he coolly drew her hand through 


stese tite 
atearna ina the 


tah 


seetnued about to re- 


his arm,and she yielded, as she pener- 
ally found herselt doing, to the quiet 
mastery of his will, whieh laseinated 


her, though she chated against it. 
They walked on a few paces in silence 


beneath the over-arching boughs, which 

tempered the strony June sumshine toa 

soft green twilight, cool and shadowy. 
“You say that itis no ceneern of mine 


to whom your affections are given,” he 
beyan atlast. “Have vou quite forgot 
ten then what DT said te you under these 
very trees aimonth ayo? and the ques. 
tion Tasked you--a question whieh ha 
not yet been answered 

She made no reply, butter tace sed 
that she retietibercd 

“PT told you that | ed ‘ hie 

ntinued, “and Laske 
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“You are not treating me fairly,” he 
said, in a tone she had never heard trom 


him before, “IT cannot consent to wait ’ 
indetinitely, while vou balanmee mis 
claims against those of Julian Lyston. 


You must choose 
for all. Come, Eviyn,” he 
gently, “you have kept 
long enough, do not try me further. I 
want only three words, butali your heart 
must come with them.” 

Ile laid his other hand on hers, beld- 
ing it with a close wart pressure whieh 
thrilled her as no touch 
everdone, 

“Is it so diflieult to 
whispered. 

The girl trembled and her color taded. 
A chord in her nature which had newer 
yet been touched, vibrated to his tone. 
She felt that it would be only too easy te 
speak the words he longed to hear. 
They seemed to surge straight from ber 
heart to her lips. But with Julian's 
pale pleading face still haunting ber, and 
his passionate entreaty ringing: im ber 
ears, she could not bring herself to utter 
them. 

“Tcannot 


between us onee and 
added more 


the in SUNT se 


oft Julian's hal 


say, | love?” he 


Answer Yotl tow it is bie 
possible,’? she said hurriedly. ‘ Amother 
time —not now.” 

Ile looked at her a moment in silemes 
Ilis face Was grave and anxious, 

“So be it,” he answered coldly. “Twill 
wait your pleasure, though this proeras 
tination is neither kiied You 
are trifling with the hearts of two men 


who love you 


hor Wise, 


a cruel pastinne ane pros 


sibly a dangerous one.’ 


“That sounds like a threat.” she ex 
claimed, with a torceed simile. 
“No,it is merely a warning,” he an 


swered, and said no more, 

Those warning words were destined to 

recur to her not long atterwards with all 

the foree of a propheey tultilled. 
o 7 . - 


. 

On a bright afternoon about a week 
later, Eevlyn was on her way to the Hall, 
having been summoned thither very un 
expectedly by a note trom: Lady 
herselt 


Liv stern 
wnote couched tn as alleetionate 
and familiar terms as if there 
heen a break in the triendts 
between the two tamilies, 

The girl found her triemd = in the pleas 
antsouth room whieh she toost atheeted, 
the windows of which opened on a bread 
stone terrace above the garden. 

Julian’s mother was a delicate trapile 
look ing Wotnan, who lad 
ful, ane and as” 
virl, though her face was thin snd eare 
wort. 


lial theevert 


ltifereourse 


beevevte eeseata 


was still tair slender 


She rose as her visitor entered, comuny 
forward with both bamds outstretebed. 
“Tam delighted to see you, decr ehabdy 
With unmistakable simeerity. 
“Twas afraid you would tot be allowed 


she said, 


to come. T fear TP have seered sadly 
nevlectiul sinee our return, but bat as 
you Know, it is mot miy tault. Sir Ptah 
ard’s ill-health disinmelines bine ter <o 
ciety, Tle ” 
She hesitated, glancing quickiv ts 

wards the open window, N ftevtstey 
sounded on the terrace outside, aned sas 


Riehard himself paced slowly bey. a tel 


peatinit figetaree, Waithy bisaticdseoteves, beat Lineecd 


waned tiagepard: features, aned ceepset reve 


marie holy dark eyes: 
As he passed, Lady 


Diysterns ebee bier 


Visitor back into the shadow 

“My husband does mot kKoow that 
are here: | dared not) tel 
Whispered, and wa ilentt tie ; 
peared, 

Then she motioned ber tow seata 


side, and takiny her biased atheetionace 
continued 

“T had aspecial re 
bal Bt Bs you, dear. Duadisane Daces teececdes ne thie 


confident of his hopes; be told ree wheat 


happened the other day, and Po wa 
anxious to let you kriow thes ‘ 

Sir Riehard’s and the viewer’ 

be, | asm heart and soul vourally. It tia 
always been miy dearest wish te have 
you tora daughter.” 

“You are very kind, dear liaady I 
ton,” biviyn answered with bee 
tient, “bout beustal Sir Uiehiar | 
eould mort 

“Tle will yield tn tite ‘ 
and patie nt,’’ sb aied © apre H ‘ 


make bina tanderstand } 
is how essential tor ! 


mid yours 
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I hear nothing: itis your fancy, she 


taltere<d 


No faneyw could be so like reality; i 
wax those voices which suggested the 
other day that I should meet ye 1 here; it 
vas thev who reminded me to bring 
this ’ 

She recoiled witha stifled ery, guess- 
ny rather than seeing what he drew 


freeta tis toreast pocket 

“Miy father had hidden it 
said. witha langh. “But Io teund it; my 
familiar spirits teld me where it was.” 
julian? de not kill me!’ she 


lt-control. 


away a he 


“Tu ian’ 
eried wildly, 


' ' 
i¢psitigy ail = 


“Why are you atraid? he questioned, 
calmly: “what is there so terrible in 
death aswittand painless death?) And 


vou shall not die alone, darling; we will 


‘otovether to the silent Land, ‘where be- 


vond these voiees there is peace.” Come os 

‘No, ne, net she s<ereamed, strug- 

ny toftree herself, “You shafl net! I 
will meot«die! Bheelpo, tuelge, Coilteert 2° 

she outtere dd the mare altaast unecotn- 
. isis sith mo hope or expectation 
that ber cdespuairing apogee would be 
heard 

Her heart gave a wild leapeot joy and 

el " Trevter ark below, there 
i at itie ? ‘ ! a WVevnee she 

wriized 

} ‘ I rit ft ‘ startesd, relax 
TE ! t conn the - 

lean sieetst stie wd wrenehed hes 

‘ at 1 be ° i I ,a i- tte dloor, 
t efore she ireach it, his hand 
‘ ti rw =t wgae fetoarmnitigy feer its 


~I hi ditewr bee hee ~Lectresd eticrlaitigy 


his is a happy chamee,” be muttered. 
( coneve rrrival meahes the drama com- 
hi 
jriet 
Ile toreed her back inte the shadow of 
the coor, amed steewd waiting, revolver in 


hand, bis lips parted im a simister simile. 


There was «a tement of breathless 

Hee: & thotment of agemy whieh the 
’ rieVerr feorgrent she triesd Im vain te 

w ter tiltera ry T Wioartiitey. 

ler voiee died in her throat. She could 
oulv tistem with straining ears to the 


oundoof her lovers footsteps, hurrying 


up the slope, she could omly think with 
mite ungoish, that it was her voice 
Which bad Summoned him, perhaps to 
lesathy. 

“Eivivn, are von there?” he ealled, 

ith a nete of astemislmment im his voice, 

“Yes, | am here, with Julian, but do 
Theot caorne she erie] hearsely “heep 
back § Pe will kill vou!” 

Phe warning cute te late, for even as 


it Was uttered, the surgeon appeared on 


the threshold. 

Julian raised his disengaged hand, a 
sharp report rang out, amd ¢silbe.t stag- 
yering, uttered ar nveluntary ery of 

un. Recovering himself in an instant, 

vever, he rushed eo his agyressor, 
wid oa terrible strugyuvle ensued for the 
TMmNSES SJ COTE ‘ ‘ 

louder ordinary eireunestanees Julian 
would have st i hame against the 

th Who was by tar the mest power- 

i V-t I rial t 
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immed it was « viwa Vielent etlort that 
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“IT am ashamed of myself,’ he 1 
tered, with a forced smile; “to taint | 
a girl torsuch a trifle as this.” He pn- 
up his sleeve above the elbow. “I: 
only a flesh wound, you see; the bn 
passed through; but it has bled pre: 
treely, and——” 

“Let me bind it up,” Evlyn interpos: 
hurriedly, and proceeded to do ««. 
well as ber trembling fingers would 
low. 

“Let us be 
worse!’ Sir 


thankful that it is 
Richard exclaimed. 
shudder to think what might have |). 
pened. This decides me, Conyers,” 
continued. “I shall take your ady 
and place my unhappy boy under <«t- 
control without further delay. I «hy. i 
have done so long ago, as you know, tut 
for my wite’s opposition. She will n«t 
believe the dreadful truth, and cling~ «, 
the idea that these attacks are only hy. 
terical, and will pass in time.” 

“Andis there no chance of bis ree. 
ery?” Evlyn exclaimed, looking up. 

Ile shook his head sorrowtully. 

“My knowledge of our family histor 
forbids me to hope,’ 
ply. 


was his grave re 
“The first symptoms ot his malady 
ippeared about four years ago. It wa. 
tor that reason we went abroad, hoping 
that change of scene might be beneticia 
bat 
home. 

“The 


every 


we were compelled to bring h 


attacks become 
time, though, in 
vals, he retains no 
Hie imagines doubt others di: 
that it is my eccentricity wh 
eauses me to live in such seclusion. \ 
understand my child,” he con- 
tinued, *why I was obliged to diseour- 
intimacy with you, whieh uy 
wite so imprudently fostered. T hope.” 
he hesitated; “I hope your presence here 
to-night does not mean that he has been 
meeting you secretly, and has won your 
affections?” 

The color rushed to her 
glanced involuntarily at Gilbert, but his 
eves were averted, 

“No, Sir Richard, murmured: “J 
only met him here to say good-bye, as hy 
told that he was going away trom 
home.” 

“Tam thankful to know that you ars 
not involved in our sorrow,” Sir Kichard 
said kindly. “And now I[ must 
you are sure you do not need my help, 
Conyers?” 

“quite sure,” the surgeon 
rising. “I will follow you as 
have taken Miss Morland home.” 

When they were alone, however, he 
deliberately resumed his seat, and drew 
Iiviyn to his side. 

“Are you in pain?” she asked, le 
ing at him anxiously. “I shall never 
forgive myselt tor having been the cau-~ 
of this accident.” 

“A fortunate accident for 
in. 


more Vielent 
his sane int 
recollection of them, 
as no 
own 


now, 


his 


“are 
are 


lace, she 


” 


she 


me 


yo, it 


answered, 


soon as | 


me,”” he 
“Fortunate?” she repeated. 

“Yes’’—his arm stole round ber wv 

“buttor it, l might have remain 
ignorance of an interesting fact—a 
which changes the whole aspect o! 
lite,’ he answered, bending to look 
her with eyes tull of affection and ter 
raillery. “I might never, 
known that you loved me!’ 

She putup her hands to hide her | 
ing cheeks, 

“You heard that 

‘I believe 


never |! 


” 


those were the words 
replied gravely; “but I was rather d 
at the time, and may not 
correctly. Will you repeat them, } 
more distinctly ?” 

“There is no need; you know alrea 
she whispered, hiding her eyes «1 
shoulder. 


have le 


“IT want to hear it again,” he per=i- 
“such good news bear repetition.” 

Iie took her tace in his hand-. 
compelled her to look at him. 

“I love you with all my heart,” 
girl said earnestly. “I have loved 
trom the first, I think, though I 
hardly conscious of it myself. PD 
teel unworthy of your affection, Gill 
I don't deserve such happiness—I. 
ain responsible for all this trouble!” 

“You are not responsible tor 
Julian's malady,” he said conmseline 
“and though excitement may have 
ened the crisis, it must have come, > 
or later.” 

“And you 


really care for me st 


spite of my tolly and perversit 
began; “you do not ” 
rhe sentence was never tini- 


(s eT! 





Who Can Tell? 


BY W. Le. ©. 





NGING ona bench under the tall 

iate palms in the market place ot 

J Slamman-al-Ent, I smoked a rank 
| in dreamy laziness. The day was 


while I sat, darkness crept on; 
iatting, chattering crowd of white 
ised Moors and Arabs and red- 
| negroes had dispersed, and the 
thed little village seemed almost 
ted. Suddenly the white figure of 
rab woman glided slowly and ghost- 
rom the deep shadow of the ilexes. 
«all others ot her sex, she was en- 
iedin a haick, and the lower por- 
(her face was hidden by her thick 
+ veil,only a magnificent pair of 
sparkling eyes and a forehead 
which rows of gold sequins tinkled 


‘ 


y visible. 
iting for a few seconds, she stared 
as it in surprise, then, in soft mus- 
\rabie, gave me peace, exclaiming: 
~,dness dwelleth in the heart of the 
i! ni. Of a verity thou art not more 
in I,’ and, singing, she drew her 
closer tace, and was 


across her 
[to pass on. 
!, art thou?” I the 
unguage, surprised that she should 
~«. me,an oflicer of chasseurs. In 
mn light I could distinguish that her 
vere of the finest white silk, that 
ny shoes were Paris made and ot 
sotleather, and that the hand which 
| the haick around her was loaded 
th valuable rings. 
“Loosen thy tongue’s strings, © one of 
-auty,” [said, gallantly. “Tell me why 
peakest thou unto me, an infidel; what 
vbappiness bath fallen upon thee.” 
\h, no!” she replied, in a hoarse halt- 
vhisper, glancing round in apparent 
“My people must not observe me 
Wing speech with thee. Ah, Allah may 
ny one ot us to Certainty before to- 
rrow, and —if thou wouldst only help 


answered in 


What service can I render?” I asked, 
uckly, well aware that the fact of her 
ikhing toa Europeanin a publie place 
i.of itselfa very grave offence in the 
eves ot the fanatical Aissawa. The bar- 
or between Al-Islam and Christianity 
unis is still unsurmountable. 
lirst, thou must trust me,” she said 
mokiy. “Dam called Fathma khadidja; 
i thy name—already I know it. It is 
ngerous forme to hold converse here 
th thee. Let thy tootsteps tollow mine. 
(ome, and may Allah, who knoweth the 
nermnost parts of the breasts of men, 
. ,er upon thee bounteous blessings,” 
{she turned and started off with that 
ar waddling gaitot all Arab wo- 


| hesitated. It really in distress, it was 
inge that she had not called upon her 
people to help her, instead of re- 
ting an intidel and a stranger to 

r assistance, 

I decided not to go, and sat watch- 
er receding figure cross the market 
+, Where slaves were being sold even 

hin recent years, and disappear in 
~hadow of the mosque. 
in hour I had torgotten the myster- 
bathma and = her and 
ned to Tunis. 
\tatternoon as I entered 
in the my Arab servant 
led me As I tore it open it 
tted an odorot geranium, the favorite 
ime of the harem. 
the three long lines of 
Arabic characters it 
ed, I placed the missive in my pocket 
iturnedaway. It I valued my lite, I 
‘ to meet Khadidja thatevening. Was 
‘a threat, or a warning? During the 
nder of that day I lounged outside 
ifes and pondered deeply. 
hours | ruminated over absinthe 
Inazagran, and bock; and, 
much consideration, I at length re- 
ed to keep the appointment and as- 
‘ain the extent of the mysterious dan- 
Which she wrote. 
appointed hour, | awaited her 
~-cluded spot outside the Bab Alewa. 
«kK of the Mosque of Sidi Mabhrez, 
by, Struck solemnly, and as the 
ind died away [I heard the trou- 
letminine garments, asa shrouded 


} 


t\dvanced to meec me. 


troubles, 
my quar- 


Kasbah 
a note. 


faving read 


iwling Cone 


cassis 


\ tlie 


that hast kept thine appoint- 
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I want to have serious speech with thee 
upon a matter that affecteth us both.” 

_ Without replying, I walked on beside 
her, wondering whether she were ugly 
or beautitul. Crossing a deserted gar- 
den, we passed out to where two asses 
were tethered, and mounting them rode 
away into the dark ness. 

I remember that we went through sev- 
eral villages, and at length came toa 
larger place built upon the low cliff, 
where a nutiber of spacious flat-rooted 
houses overlooked the sea. 

Suddenly she dismounted betore a low 
arched doorin one ot the great square 
inartistic whitewashed residences, and 
placed her fingers upon her lips indica- 
tive of silence. 

Taking a key that was suspended 
around her neck, she unlocked the door 
and led me into a dark passage 
thickly carpeted that my sword trailed 
noiselessly as she guided me onward. 
Once I caught a glimpse of a spacious 
patio, rendered cool by a plashing toun- 
tain and green with many leaves; then 
through two sinall chambers we passed, 
until we came to a closed door, which 
she opened, anu I tound myself in a 
spacious, dimly-illuminated apartment, 
decorated in quaint Arabesques of dark 
erimson and dull gold. 

Everything was rich and 
The air was heavy with sensuous odors 


“Oo 


luxturious, 


rising ina thin blue column from the 
gold pertuming pan. On the floor lay 
costly Arab rugs, and a couple of lion 


skins were thrown down on each side of 
the centre mat. 

A derbouka and a 
froma tortoise shell, lay thrown aside, 
and from a magnificent hanging lamyp of 
golda soit, mellow light was diffused, 


ginkri, fashioned 


though scarcely suflicient to show the 
heavy draperies that concealed the 
walls. 

“Rest thee a moment, and I will re- 


turn,” my mysterious veiled guide said; 
and then, drawing aside some of the 
silken hangings, she disappeared through 
a door that had been hidden. 

With hands behind me, | slowly wan- 
dered round, wondering what 
ment of the house this was, when some 
halt-finished embroidery that had ap- 
parently been tossed hurriedly aside 
upon a coffee stool of inlaid pearl and 
silver caught my eye. That told me the 
truth. My heart gavea sudden bound. 
I was in the harem! 

A French novel lay open on one ot the 
little tables. I took it up, and, as [ stood 
in wonderment, a movement behind me 
caused me to turn, and then I beheld the 
most beautiful woman Thad ever gazed 
upon. 

Upon her bare arms and ankles dia- 
monds flashed and sparkled witha thou- 


apart- 


sand fires,and bangles jingled as she 
walked. She dazzled and tascinated 
me. 


With an apology tor having lett me, 
she sank slowly among her cushions 
with gracetul abandon, at the same time 
loosing one of the slippers, and motion- 
ing me toaseat near her. 

“Thou thinkest it strange,” 
“perhaps even thou art angry, that I 
have brought the hither alone unto this 
gilded cage. But I must speak with thee 

to warn thee; and her dimpled ehin 
rested upon her dainty palm as she, with 
looked straight into my 


she said, 


SeriOUSness, 
eyes. 

“To warn me! Ot what?” 

“Thou art threatened,” she answered, 
slowly. “Thou wilt, perhaps, remember 
that a month ago thou wertin Kabylia; 
and lett Fort National tor Vizi Ofou. 
Thou hadst the careless indiflerence that 
youth giveth, and, no doubt, thou wert 
prepared to meet keblis himselt if he 
promised an adventure, On that 
sion with whom didst thou travel?” 


‘MCA 


“Tf journeyed in company of a wealthy 
man of thy people, who was returning 
trom the wine market.’ 

“Well aman thou bast ridiculed then 
is my busband 1” she replied, rising and 
adding wildly, “Because I overheard the 
villainous scheme that he hath planned 
with his brother to take thy lite, and at 
the risk of mine own honor I determined 


, 


to save thee.”’ 
“Is thine husband neglecttul, then?” I 
asked, noticing the poignant sorrow that 


in that moment seemed to have crushed 
her. 

“Alas! yes. Whithersoever To go the 
curse of Sajin seemeth upon mee Iam 
cst lost te a soul i ba if are ] 
inloved.’ 

she hesitated a mu nent tl rl 


had occurred to her. “Take this, and 
wearit. Itis my talisman, and as long 
as itis upon thy finger no hari can be- 
fall thee. It beareth the stamp ot ‘la 
Belle, and will preserve thee in health 
and guard thee in the hour oft tribula 
tion.” 

She took my hand in hers, and draw- 
ing my own signet ring from my finger, 
replaced it by her strange-looking talis- 
nan, afterwards slipping my own ring 
upon her hand. A sob escaped her. 

“We have exchanged rings!" she ex- 
claimed, brokenly, looking up into my 
face with tear-stained, world-weary eyes. 
Then, clutehing her bare breast as if to 
still the throbbing of her heart, she 
cried, “When when thouart faraway, 
thou wilt, peradventure, sometimes gaze 
upon mine, and remember that a service 
was once rendered thee by a poor, un- 


happy woman —thou wilt recollect that 
her name is Fathima Khadidja- that 
that—ah! torgive me, tor I am mad! 
mad!—that Fathma hhadidja loveth 
thee’ 

Raising ny bandte ber warm sensu- 


ous lips, she kissed it: passionately with 
all the fire and ardor ot the Child of the 
Sun. 

I tried to draw my lingering 
hers, but with the fire of passion gleams- 


ing in her brilliant eyes she gripped one 
with a force TL should not have stuppesed 
her capable of. 


“Stay,”’ she whispered. “Without thee 


the ecanker-wortm of love eateth away 
tine heart.” 
* * . . * . 
Next day inspection duty took mete 
the Ifaras bortress, away behind the 
hills of Abtmar, and the voices of the 


muddenin were already calling the taith 
fulfor the maghril) when I 
the Kasbah. 

Hassan, my tian, Was playing damnia 
in the courtyard, but rose quietly, saluted, 
andtold me thathe had taken tomy 
quarters a small which had 
been left by the negro servant that had 
brought the letter on the previous day. 

Could it, | wondered, be a present trom 
Khadidja? Rushing in, f teound my 
table a small box packed in white paper 
and secured with black seals. Kaygerly I 
tore away the wrappings and opened it. 

As Il did so a shriek of horror escaped 
me, [fell back awe-stricken at the «ight 
presented. Inside asatin lined bracelet 
case, bearing the name of a Paris jeweler, 


re entered 


package 


ona piece of pale blue velvet, there was 
stretched a human finger that had 
roughly hacked off at the joint. 

It lay still, white, and cold, 
blood coagulated where the thant 
had jagged the flesh. The 
woman's slim, well fortied, 
nails stained by henna. 

It was loaded with costly rings, whieh 
<cintillated in the golden ray of 
that strayed intothe room and tell across 
then, as T looked, 


amazement, law atmony the ornaments 


beeen 


with the 
kite 
Was A 
the 


finger 
with 


stitieedt 


and breathless in 
my own signet ring 
A scrap of paper 
ground bere the 
Arabic character, “bhromu the hustand of 


that tMuttered te 
words, 


thie 
Sera “led itt 
Fathima Khadidja!l”’ 

That same night I was pacing the deck 
Mareeilles, 


lights of Ia 


of the mailsteamer bound tor 
watching the 
(,oulette fading at the stern. 

Jn fear and trepidation [took the bad 
dolove, and 


doecast ittar away orn 


lisimering 


eous souvenir of reciprocate 
when unobserve 
me into the dark rolling wate 
Verhaps there, deep in ite lonely hid 
ing-place, it met tie white, de 
which it had onee tormied part the beody 
ast the } 


miateliles=s «latighite orf 
“hose 


wondrous hair ‘ 
full, red 


like a magnet, shacklingyg te to the mevi 


“ hose sige til Yr 


table, powerless and entranced Whe 
ean tell 
—=_ a 
CHeeME OL Pa Losorinys Why should 


a person make hitieell a nuisance? 
What gainisthere in griguimness, and sour 
unsoriability ? Pew preesgele 
Wwhintoy and complaint. 


World tines 


mes, and 
eare to listen to 
fon the whole, the 
ax we deserve. 

Jt ix very tard tor the 


i= AM We 


gouit Qhaim: test it ix a@ fae thyeelenw 
and. it only it bee acdessittedd, cone ' ) 
ehiel reasons for defeatis removed 4 
cheerful potas osophy im at itsageortar t ale 
ment Of -uCCchss, Ihe “Site im poergaet ‘ , 
~ ispecting others of j treating liites anid 
Keeping biitsi (lowe ! i ‘ tie j 
paniot bivery sat 
ance t tiie “ 1 4 j ‘ 

oom bey Chiat Dosit bee ‘ te ‘ 
siatte 4 Vv ' 


Humorous. 


Lihh A ThE 
Iwas Harry who the silence broke 
“Mise Kate, why are you like a tree * 


“Hecause, beemuse [om toard.’ «be spoke 


“Ob, no, becnuse you're wood * sald lie 


“Why are you like atree? 
heart? he 
Hier answer made the voung tian red 


she aaid 
“Lhavea asked, so low, 


“Hecatse you re sapyy, don t you know * 


“tnee more, 
Ntree? 
“Trees leave sometioes and make a tow 
And seou mas 


she asked, “why are \ou teow 


He couldn't quite perceive 
so bow and leave 


Dale of terror \ wasps. 


NV driving trade. Coaching. 


Men who bave tisen Neronmuuts 


broste are generally due before they corns 

Combining pleasure with business Sugar 
coating u geil. 

Wheat did the old fellow say when vou told 
bit that sou wanted to tarry bis daugh 
ter? 

What Word in that composed of tive letters, 
from which, ifvou take two, one reua J 
Mheonse 

Why is it emmier thr te teleryS tim than a 
prlismicinn 7  Vercmtime If im enmmtor te preach 


theses tes permectios 


Wohsy tm thie hy conse f 


Dheveustime hie stratacle caver j feel “ 


“lepepne se or elowckinues~ 

Decora) ** Efe mech Chere waaw cotie thete slavut 
tere bee Dicdea © Like 

(orn: “What wae that 

* Sovether tuatim arin 

Mintreme: 9) tert a dealt te beour woes te 
turn on they te the puartor, Pridywet 

Bieidyve tt: Mure, mn FE bicd, tentate, don t vez 


steellit? 


“Well, be didut 
btnpemed a very werious condition 
“What was it?’ 


abewosleitel refiime, beret bee 


“He waid be would see tie hans «dl first 

Who are the toot exneting of all tanned 
lore? Why, cbildren: becutisee they never 
Stites termke thei cote fathers ated tereothwers 
jeere tit» 

Junemu Jack: “Whaat are the tee deiong 
~oatiele, Chie wrecenr, for 

liaecer Bete hfe wie csatngdit porttys y 1 
deimt ios bile wuyear 

“Youre nwo longer wm spring chieken, 


ereered tie angry busband 
** bul you re the entice old Kine, cconme thee 


mrewer With m mtiseg,. 


"Now, When sorts mak porpos for tie, be tine 


tes face belts bike mw tian 


“You bet I will She Dever t wet cney ebarereee 
at y beck UW bean help it 
**Napw Obst wtee im nescence dd, Dm tipepecome tie 
telonge too an Old Lanai! 
“TM gtie paid what whe is said tor hiave poaid, 
the Td family ougbtto lelony to her 
“img: Nie Leon IM feitieds Teseare prreom pues 
otim that youre ‘oir thitiietler ® malury ie 
fieur twWlee me tritioh, 
Jenkins: ‘Venting men fet Cotte pret bie 
teote 
‘ “rp er bentah ‘ firwt «bin K 
mms terehay 7 Boid fieeed it Bitte t 
Nos phew it I Jt ese nu 
‘ “ ase tods ia to wep Cure ’ 
‘ I wipgeitig uit fee 
Hie ” fiathie den srt bi dye . 2 
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nutter of fishes attended the crowd 
mn the ground was irene ‘ rick thee 
omtiiittes, now acting a =te ‘ 4“ 
verwhelmed with I ties 
[hve “uu my il j Tie -? if ° a’ ; 
wore & putt on anemone attached t " 
side, ax a beacdge of « oe were t or 
epeetively judge and starte snd were 
tniparative y emer inal lee tent Hetil 
the <prat, Whose size prevented tis Wear 
ing 4th ateteone om bis sade armed white 
maequently carried a very stiall rose- 
colored one on his back, to indicate his 
authority, and who was entrusted with 
the veneral tuanaygement of the comirse 
sas tobe seen bustling om evers le, 
giving and countermanding orders and 


Acitement that tuany 


thicat) day toralh teemby 


in such a state of ¢ 
fisdiees wondered 


could stand the work. 


Phe stewards not having beena ele 
mark out a round course, they had ar- 
ranged that the races should tale place 
ter poorstits Maxed cout ao the tuay at arietis 
dixtanees, amd biome apain, the starting 
aed Winning Premed Treounige thie ate 

Not far trom thi post Was another, ot 
Shiuch > bluingy a bowrd with met ! t ! 
the diflerent race anicl thee enitrue 

Vt the proper time, a quantity of ‘ 

teem Dasned Deererra conngecagrered bey thee ‘ tre 

sped the course, ated the trace annie 

1! It was ealled the I ile seer, ated 
sa abecosat) based mo reaale 1 stil bacotnee 
‘ ‘1 ! th ti ! am te ! | ‘ j 
jrart 1 three «lead | ‘ ! 

atid tie miv tists ba | 
post fostart t we 
‘ 11 | | “4 

At the word they went ott a 
ue ‘ thie ait ! ficavae ti er | 

1 t cobostaerle biierbe dae is 

‘ i {vie “il st thy j | ‘ ead 

t rape it as the ent ina vers 

ents teicatitver, oganed) threretes cms itoyr 

mcotgne Little «clistanee, which, bhowevenr, ble 

tiacde tips through hh perion strength 
betore remebingy the mest pourgy 

Dro theism opoecatntnesr thee piace wo the 

alenicons hecegeinige thre lead, and ral 
the chitferent burdles, beetweer thy 
porpoise taade type ta cmt 
thiery reached the last bitniye ‘ 
the salmon went gallantiv, but the 4 
prriser Pisitage fener Teevar t triiech tw hi 


iis boewed; although be rolled cen it, bee 
aypepee ared foo beer Detart, cored tureabele ter toahe 


anyvoeflort to overtake li tienet, Whee 
won cleverly, the porpoise farting toe 
teediately oatter  prassitige thee Siteniin 
frost, ane feallinnge conn cate cold cron hi Whee 
“wit watching thie prie fining ery 
yravels 

Poy chinit cof besitos: poronsgpetiyv rerbebed with 
restageha Sterne capil scanned, thie: poor peoise was 


restored te bis tise 


Meveoth 


When the codtish was tected tee beave basen 
erushed tea qelly. 

Phae tatarcdde: reves beeus over, the short 
race of one hundred vards the teiaiier 
fixie followed, ated te ' mf ~ ay 
\" aredd thee tracherel, beet ae | hisared, 
em-trout, enddanige bisacdel hk, trared, 
ass canned leoboster 

At the tart, le te \“" Prcaed  beecoeg 
tretehed out to bis ff enuth reapepred 
hi tail shiarplv, like: the 
a fist, Shot cout with a deerded fe 
bey chititot repeeuted Thapepeinry nec 
tisttnerd, ter thre end ct the bene hee 
Won easily. 

Phe tineheorel wand) sea-trout, | weve 
Who ran ma clead= lreat ‘ tied, cat ! 
protested against bh ‘ 

tlie prre ted tQhaoat die 
Whriehs thre lobester repels ‘ is 
hie sty } ] ‘ 

iil tle it { ‘ ‘ 
- tend rive pea 
Phies chisprtites wane 

\ | lel mil 

As the stewards ve ‘ 
ed were deliberating prev i" 

mya distturbanee was heard a ! 
hirts of the crowd, whi li« 

sedis whiitingg, prale ow ‘ ' 

niviin bis face, but a over his iv, 
Whice riustied wipe te the stew ar j 
{ posed Clic gaa Chiat the sea-serpeamt was at 
Chiat thietnent enterity: the tuaw, yp ati 
enraged a aitist thes ity, ated « } ails 
iraitist its officers, te ! t tia iy? or 
Patton Dheetieves cof three sy t- ; 

At Qhiis arerpentinpeerseent, thre sce ur 
the shate quickly detached the on 
emioue teacdpes, and el ‘ 
~atd anid many fis ! i it t ‘ 
biitued Qh f ‘ av tere ‘ 

at, feut hie pers 
sural tiled 

\\ 


tully on all sides, leaving a large open- 
ing, into which the sprat advanced, say- 
ing as he did so: 

“In me, your lordship, you see the 
president and representative of the club; 
its name to tender you a 


teermiit mie in 


hearty weleome.”’ 
“You fishling! You a president!” ex- 
claimed the sea-serpant. “But the in- 
sult is all the greater. Hlow is it that 
you never sent me word of this club and 
of its sports?” 

“Your lordship must remember that it 
is Jong since we have seen you, and you 
fixed place of residence; how 
could we know where to address you? 
beside whieh, our club is tor those fishes 
that frequent American waters, and we 
will be very glad it you will condescend 
to be included as one of us.”’ 

“Am Tastranger, then, tothese waters? 
Have I not several times exhibited my- 
~elf off the shores of New Jersey to won- 
dering members of mankind?) Yes, and 
-till would I show myself, bout 
that these sens are SO covered 
with those dangerous inventions 
that fishes of my size and length can 
with difliculty escape without some burt 


have no 


oltener 


marrow 


oT 


treotes them,” 
lord,”’ re- 


“Your words are true, my 
plied the sprat, “and with joy I hear 
them. Iiven as you appeared, Land the 


fishes round us were regretting your ab- 


(ur primeipal Once ACTOSS 


and back, and in which 


race, 


wernyers 
thee cmoeuth many 

led have 
been suddenly ruined by the appearance 

cone whe take part in it, and 
oneof such length that all others 
drawn back, and we were regretting that 


cloutstless competed, has 


“ ould 
have 


vou werenot here totake the tleld against 


bait 

“Ot such length? Where is he? what 
ishe like?” demanded the sea-serpent. 
‘Can he compare with me?” 

“He is like an cel, immensely long, 
but to all appearance young,” replied 
the sprat; “and he is now gone to the 


place to start alone, none others dared to 
venture against bin.” 

“shew me the place; Pl start against 
cried the sea-serpent, in great 

“What fish is this that dare dis- 
pute my power in the seas?” 

“Thanks, my lord,’ said the sprat, 
bowing low. “In the name of all the 
tixhes, a thousand thanks. Please follow 
and he set ofl to where an Atlantic 
telegraph cable had been lately laid, on 
reaching Which he cried, in great excite- 


“worath. 


nie’, 


toenit: 

“Tle has started already; see, my lord, 
will 
soon eateh up with him; he’s much too 
thiiss ter bast.’” 

"Where is his 
serpent. 


yonder he goes; pursue him, you 


head’ asked the sea- 


“There, yonder; quick, youll soon be 


peast bina!’ 


dashed of! 


cable at its utmost 


Dhie sea-serpent along the 


ne of speed, amidst 
the cheers of al! the tishes. 

\- soon as he was well out of sight, the 
porpoise, calling for 


that, as the 


silence, proposed 
prathad shown such cour- 
mind in the late 
v the office of “President of 
bush Athletie Clab’’ 
onee conferred upon him for life, and the 


we and presenee of 


‘ eryeneyv, 


should be at 


infish seconded the motion, and it was 


trried by acclamation. 


Tpom this the sprat modestly arose, 
ined Said 


bellow fishes, lam deeply gratetul to 


for the high position in which you 


ive placed me; but without turther 
iste of time, would call your atten- 

ythe fact that the Si-serpent is 
ler no obligation to pursue his rival 


Atital tae 





aches his head, and if, perhaps 
fatigued, it should 


round and 


oceur to him to turn 
return to see if he has a tail, 
eur theeting 
ira,” 


aliddienes 


might be, tosay the least, 
iMmMkW 


Hlis 


Satie, for im a 


evidently thought the 
the president 


tound hhitsself alone, without 


ioment 
one memi- 
ber leit to second his proposal; and look - 


ing round, he smiled, and took his own 


Wav home. 
Whetherthe remaining races ever came 
Mlor whether the sea-serpent ever re- 


turned, is uncertain, but certain it is that 
the sprat retains “President of the Fish 
Athletic (lute 

Oe 


Wiican know but little of the motives 

hich impel the actions of another: burt 

We ought to kKiiow something of those 

hy mtro: our own. Mingled and 

entangled as they may be, we ihhatieast 

et t Listitiyiiis thew amd te 
pom th st worthy and yield 

t “= «ais ying «ard 

4 t “4 ‘ 4 1 4 { 


steatiie 
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The World’s Events. 


The skin of the kangaroo, when Proper 
lanned, never breaks. 





The word “thrycott" bas now got into: 
of the toreign languages. 

Ninety-seven outof every hundred A; 
explorers have returned alive. 

Americans are said to have 
teeth of any people in the world. 


the pron 


Ilants grow taster between four and « 
m. than at any time during the day. 


The thinnest, and at the same time o) 
the tougbest, leatbers tanned is frou's «k 


An apparatus bas been perfected that 
spin a kind of sitk from the fibrous stai_. { 
nettles. 


Switzerland has the unenviable distine: 
ot having a larger percentage of lunatics t}, 
any country. 


Hospital statistics prove that am putatior: 
is four times as dangerous after the ave «1 
fifty as before. 


Property is said to be so safe in Finia 
that packages left{ unguarded anywher: 


hardly ever touched. 


frerman locomotive engineers receive «4 
gold medal and five hundred dollars tor e\;« 


ten years of service without accident. 
matebes 
Villages «of Alaska. 
oonsidered the 


hating are COMMON amony the 
Ile who eats the 


man of greatest distinetior 


ThiGest is 


Tru Asia Oboe 


persyuare titte is 


average nutber of 
forty-eight: in 
\imerica, eight: in 


Inhabitants 
Africa, tit 


teen: in Australia, on: 


Phirteen crimes were punishable by deat} 


When (jJueen Victoria ascended the throns 
To-day there are but tweo-—-trenson and muy 
der 

Bleeding atthe neose,a doctor bus dis 


ered, can be quickly stopped by plunging the 
feet and hands in water as hot 


dure i 


as can be en 

Statistics prove that nearly two-thirds of 
the letters carried by the world’s postal ser- 
Views are written, sent to,and read by king 
lish-speaking people, 


In Hindestan, when the 
cunts 


parents of a tatry 
aname,two lamps are 
names. The one over which 
is brighter is that which is chosen 


agree upon 
placed over the 


Chee Liatenge 

The arrangement of the trees in Blenheim 
lark, the seat of the Duke of Marlborough, ix 
said to represent the position of the troops in 


the great battle which gave the estate its 
Timtiie. 
\man whois well upin dog lore advises 


intending purchasers of a puppy to let its 
mother choose forthem. In carrying them 
back te their bed the first that the mother 
picks up will always be her best. 


\ta wedding recently celebrated the bride, 
bridexcroom, best man, and bridesmaid, were 
alldeafand dumb. The bridal pair nodded 
“I will,” and pledged their troth ty 
pointing tothe words in their Prayer took-~ 


thety 


Some Chinese phrases read very queer 
thus known as “cow milk 
termined “drag shoes;" a 
sioke-leaf;’ a 
and tlack tea, it 
“thunder tea 


cheese is enke 


. py rs are cigar, 


“stick of natch, “self-ecorme 


fire appears, is ca ed 


Itisa strange fact that, while the teeth of 
the negro slaves on the old plantations were 
retuarkatble for their whiteness, those of the 
freed nexroof the present day are in a! 
tirsite worse condition than those 
White brothers. This is owing entirely to! 
change of diet, and the 


ness for sweetmeats, 


of his 


colored mats 


The whoie ofa recent sitting of the Ju 
imment devoted to | 
Whether a member bad not violated ypu 
mentary etiquette by attending the oy - 
im wa freak cesmt of the regu 
dress suit. offending mu 


tse pear Was cons 


instead 


Finally the 


Was solemnly warned of his “indiscret 
istescuping being banded over te U 

Ciplinary committee. 

Povecosoccssocosoosssosessosooososrr+@ 


YOU CAN GET 
MONEY IF 
YOU WANT IT 


S10, $25, S100, $5 
s1000. There ' 
$11,500 which THe Laptt 
Howe Journac has set asidt 


soon to distribute among 44 


35> 


or even 


people. Do you want 
f we? Yor 


t it for the 


epee 
1 cannot CXa¢ 

| rycr ryil 
asking, ut 


WV rit 
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WHY. 





lL love you, sweetheart mine? 
.ooth, Lecannot say; 
came to me so stealthily 
er saw his way. 


ntie footsteps scarcely pressed 
pathway tomy heart; 
. saw bim standing there, 
i knew he'd never depart. 


ean I tell What brought him when 
now not how he came ? 
. knew, and bowed before 

magic of his name, 


any are more beautiful? 

_ well, perchance ‘tis true 
nany are much better, dear? 
~v~cet, no one else is “you!” 


HOW IT IS MADE, 








- somewhat curious that a sub- 
» very largely used in the mak- 
f temperance drinks should itself 
by-product in the making of wine; 
ch isthe fact. Tartarie acid is 
dof grape wine, and it exists in 
aice in combination with potash, 
ay bitartrate of potash, which is 
)among men as cream Of tartar. 
«uses of cream of tartar are many 
rious; itis largely employed by 
<a mordant, and is in great re- 
t for medicinal purposes, for bak- 
wders, and for the manufacture 
drinks’’ and other ‘‘tem- 
’ beverages. 
line deposit of the tartrate of potash 
the most valuable by-product of 
vemaking, and the manufacture of 
tartar kindred com- 
inds is one of the foremost 
os in the wine-districts of France. 
fhe cream of tartar of commerce is 
» product of the purification of the 
ure tartrates in the ‘‘lees’’ which 
winemaker gathers after the vin- 
ceisover. As fermentation proceeds 
tartar separates from the ‘‘mast,’’ 
vreater the acidity of the wine the 
cater being the yield of tartar, while 
~tronger the wine is in alcohol the 
eris the percentage of tartar. 
If the wine is allowed to remain any 
sth of time in the fermenting tank 
leposit takes place there; but the 
-ipal deposit is in the vats or tanks 
which the first drawing off is made, 
lif the wine is drawn off warm the 
-it is much increased. 
i, tanks lined with cement or glass 
leposit on the sides is small, most 


Ang 


i! ‘ 


> 


ream of and 


indus- 


» tartar settling on the bottom, 
r itis mingled with the dregs aad 


impurities; hence some wine- 
vers consider that it really pays 
to use the less durable, and 


vfore more costly, wooden vats, on 


sides of which the crystals freely 
It is found, too, that the 
sier the wood of the vats or casks 


her the deposit of tartar. 
When the vats are emptied the crude 
called 


ed from their interiors. 


argol, is 
This sub- 
isin color either a dirty white 


tor hnically 


lusky red, according to the wine 
which it has been deposited, and it 
ures much purification, 
tis now thrown into a large wooden 
about half-filled with 
rr, and intersected by steam-pipes 
means Of which the water is 
ight to the boiling-point, dissolving 


K Which is 


ira 


fue liquor is then run off into a 
rs Of vessels lined with lead, across 
ps of which are straps of wool 
Which slips of lead depend.  Cry- 
ston takes place on these slips, 
as On the leaden sides of the 

ld liquor remaining is drawn 
ed, and run into other similar 


been de 


ill the tartar has 
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commercial argol should contain about 
tifty per cent. of cream of tartar. 

In France tartar-making, from the 
very scraping of the casks onwards, is 
a trade by itself; while in Italy, with 
the exception of Sicily, all that the 
winemaker usually does himself is to 
collect the crude argols from his casks 
and sell them to an agent for exporta- 
tion; and the same may be said gen- 
erally of Spain, large wine-producer as 
that country is. In recent years, how- 
ever, tartar-making has 
established industry in Sicily. 

——————— «so 

Tue Love or Truru.--Oh lover of 
truth ! believer in all gcod and beauti- 
ful things! believer even in one’s self, 
and therefore believer in others, and 
such as are far better than one’s self ' 
putter of security into the heart, of 
solidity into the ground we tread upon, 
of loveliness into the flowers, of hope 
into the stars! retainer of youth in age, 
and of comfort in adversity! bringer of 
tears into the eyes that look upon these 
imperfect words, to think how large and 


become an 


longing the mind of man is, compared 
with his frail virtues and his transitory 
power, and what mornings of light and 
abundance thou hast in store, never- 
theless, for the whole human race, pre- 
paring to ripen for them in accordance 
with their belief in its possibility, and 
their resolution to work for it in loving 
trust! 

Oh! shall they be thought guilty of 
deserting thee, out of the 
very love of truth, they feel themselves 
bound to proclaim to what extent it 
not out of the 
very love of truth, they will not suffer 
those who care nothing for it to pre- 
tend to a ferocious zeal in its behalf 
when the lie isto be turned against 
themselves ? 

a 

Tnovent axp Actioxn,—Life is full 
of occasions where thought must still 
be definitely limited, and action must 
promptly follow. An hour, aday, a 
week, perhaps even a month, may be 
fitly occupied in pondering a decision 
or preparing for an action. Of course 
this time, well spent, should ensure 
greater safety and certainty in the final 


because, 


does exist? because, 


outcome. 
Too often 

well spent; the thoughts wander from 

the point; difficulties and complications, 


however the time is not 


instead of being weighed and compared, 
are suffered to perplex the mind inde- 
finitely; questions pro and con. come 
up again and again without being dis- 
posed of, the time passes on without 
bringing any clearer view, and at 
length the same thing happens that 
would have happened to the hesitating 
swimmer—the opportunity is over, the 
chance 18 gone, and time has finally 
decided what the wavering, procrasti 
nating, ruminating mind was too weak 
to decide for itself. 
conscious of this 
much to conquer it if they will sum 
mon the submit to a 


course of rigid self-discipline. 
Grains of Gold. 


Misfortunes are moral bitters, and 
the mind toa healthy tone. 


Persons who are 


tendency way do 


resolution to 














restore 


(Curiosity thing that makes us ook 


over otber people's affairs, and overlook out 


Is #4 


Owl. 
Truth is the object of reason, and this 
one; beauty is the object of taste, and this 


muitiform. 
Phousand 


feverna Dinlf thie 


Trouble is architectural, 
but for trouble would not have 


nen they are how, 


No onecan act fairly withoutacting s prit 
thetical nor can any Subserve lis © by 
Interest while that is all he has at he 

Let us take iré how wes ‘ ft 
have ta t fis Hi 


Femininities. 


Miss Tompkins says that every unmarried 
lady of forty 
Hlope. 

She: “I don't what 
positive abouteveryvthing! 

He: “ler sex, 

The 
Measures of 


has passed the Cape of Ciood 


know makes her so 


that “Ten 
upon the 


Persinns have a 
talk were sent 
earth, and the women took nine,” 


SAV IDE 
down 


Talleyrand, during the revolution, when 
asked by a lady his opinion of her dress, re- 
plied, “It began too late and ended too soon,’ 


\n impudent fellow says: “Show me all 


woman has worn in the course 
of ber tlite,and T will write her biography 


from them.” 


the dresses a 


Atay: 
anew Woman.’ 

(irace: “Ciracious ! 
that ?’’ 

“You say, said the chief sub-editor, “that 
he walked forth from the walls of the 
prison a free min,” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the reporter, 

“Well, he didn't. 


Unreasonable Man: 


“Miss Thinlky has blossomed out int 


Is she old) enough for 


“rity 


Ilis wife was with him 
“Man's aawtul unres 
old Mra, Blurdeking, 
Wite don't look all the 
house,and he kieks if she 


eritter,” said 
“Ile Kicks if his 
time around the 
dont ouball ber old) elothes plutib te 
rien, , 

\ Norton 
Miss Kate Joblimson, the 


Rongable 


Wear 


County | Kans paper, bay speek 


lnu of County Treas 
“She is goml-looking, jolly, 
finaneially, full of 
but couldn't) be 


pink tea with a four-horse team, 


trer-cleet, Says 


well fixed business, likes 


COMPANY, dragged into a 
Noman Nose and White 
chiefs, with lw 


llorse, two Indian 
\rapahoes and Cheyennes, 
recently rode into Tlarper, Kan., and com 
pelled the white girls to participate in an im- 
promptu ball whieh they insisted 


Ing to the public square of that town. 


lipon vive 


“Isn'titabsard what ideas people to small 
towns have of large cities?" 

“Yes: there's just one thing more absurd, 

“OW hat is that?” 

“The ideas people in large cities have of a 
Smiall town, 

“But vou are too young, pleaded the anx 
ious mother, “No girl should marry 
her mind is fully formed. 

“oh, said the 
teen summers, “ay mind has been 
for more than a week.” 


before 


gladsome maiden of eigh- 


Qvueen Vietoria’s maids of honor are all of 
excellent families and are personally selected 
by her. They are in constantattendanece upon 
the (Queen, tWoata time, and enjoy the title 
for life of “honorable, If woald marries 
Who has served her full term at the 
court she receives %),000 ns a bridal present, 


royul 


“Why did you leave your last ?" In 


quired a young housekeeper of a servant she 


place 


Was about to engage. 
“Why, vou see, Inaiai, replied the appli- 
cant, “DT was considered too good looking, for, 
When | opened the door, folks took me for 
the milssus, 
tirdie: “You think vou love hin? 
Nellie J never loved 


anvVbody as IT love 


“T know T love bite 
bitin 


“You are sure of it? 


*Arn Tsureofit? Do you see this lat? 

“Yos. Its out of fashion 

‘Just so,and Tacs Wenning tt becuse bre 
likes it. 

“Tsay, Chere Inoney in buying your wife 
abievele, said the tian Whose fiee showed 
some traces of sordid greed, 

‘ob, there is” iskecl the trian Of mo quart 
ticular character, 

“Rather! She mins eat a little miore, trait stre 


doesn't have tine to stop and look at thee 


ship window tur 


Nothing cominenads i i sop tritieh: to dies 
ehiploser ionecura ho petumpettielity toa thie 
conduetl of b Hess Vad mo Wonder 
ench person ‘ cetitude depend the cou 
fortatble and ensy-voinyw of the tmiaetitee If 
thie cloct on hitt nobod knows thie 
time of da uM f ir tisk a K inn thie 
Chainof atother perso Mort you re hi 
or her clock, and he or she ought to ble to 
rei oth 

A hacdies y elubis being fortied iu Leo: 
dot for Ubie ptirprone Of looking after the in 
terests of the inany ladies Whoare interested 
in dow breeding and extitbiting It is being 
carefully organized meh the tethers prom 
ise to help in oblalning a proper Obedlenes 
tothe Kennel Club rules it abl shows. A spree 
ality Of Ube l M be the care of doves at 
shows for in iii fee, SO that OWhers Whig ire 

piiaty ten ratte 1 taasa ‘ - ethiat their poets 

‘ Wwe , ! fle 

, } | ' ! jere 
} wuen 4 er oe lors 
! ! t ! ! 

‘ wut i ! fa 
I ” , f 
' 

‘ ‘ , 
, anid 
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Masculinities. 


Prince Bismarck has fought over thirty 
duels 
Some men's probity seems to be aller ght 


Until you begin to probe 


There's nothing makes a man ingrier than 
to know he bas made a fool of hinwelf after 


baving hisown way about it. 


The Khedive of bey pt has a private zoolog 


teal collection He calls most of the antoals 


after persons and potentates whom he dis- 
likes, 
\ tremendous talker is like a greedy eater 


atan ordinary, keeping to himself an entire 
dish of Which every like 
to have partaken 


one present would 


“T see by the puaper 
Soudkines, is married, 


“Indeed? T shall be 
plied the fs stonable tatlor 


that 
saaled thee 


our customer, 
book Keeper, 


sorry to lose hin,” re- 


The Rarbof Harrington, who has been run 
ning «a fruit Daotielon, at wWhrtedy bee 
Sells the products of bis gardens, bias now 
added to ita crentecheese braneh 


Store in 


LC ndertaker Smith, of Leavenworth, 
ut the forme cof thar 
Veterans, displaved in front 


hk it, 
Vries 
of bis establish 


recent reu fornune 


nent a huge sign, *Weleome, Conmmrudes 


In Proportion ws tiem are realeoio, waned 


hot counterfeit, they seorn to enjoy credit for 


What they bluaave met *Patot mee std © ren 


well, “wrinkles and all hven On cnnveas 


the preat bere cle mprisead Fialsedpevoed 


Phe followlig curious advertisement ay 


paper 
trow 


peared the ottver cay toa beoudon 
“Sy perpeaath 


ble aud 


their sorrow 


Offered to those whi are to 


have no one to whos they cam tell 


Drifters ie ws bey sepepeototonend 


Lin thee 
skommuchH as thy own self Vinother is bait one 
Withess thie 
Nnother eee V SE Verily Peart thy 
not; Im tts 


COMMISSIOn Of ONIL, Tear to tren 


iiyvalnast Chote mrt a thousand 


self Qhieon 


pruimiah 


thio 


cuniat Wiekedtiess own 


toent, 

Sir Kt. Menzies, Bart, of Menzies, Scotland, 
the chief of the Clan 
the oldest Highland chief ofany clan now tis 
eho hitteth: yeu Hie stands & 


hereditary Menzies, is 


brow, betting to bis 


ft. jin. dn helght, and wears the kilt’ both 
Summer and winter, 

One of the tniportant offtetals of the rer 
Tan COuUTE Ds sated tO bee the dr perial pruarite 


Niclas thee 
hundred pucirs of trousers and chines 


stretcher cloperor has over a 
thet 
With consideratle re 


“uuilarity it is easy to see 


Chiat that position is far fro bet an bormor 


ary one, 


The genial King of Siati, at bis visit to the 
Swiss Parliament in Berne, took an album to 


lb the mietmibers, dan whieh he asked thems te 


draw a pig With their eves shut and) sign 
their efforts With their attogrnpels Dhie 
King, as have tiany Ntertemn vouths and 


Hhaidens, pathec titieh antisemient from the 
regularity with whieh the statestiuen fatled to 
Withs thre teod thie 


eye in the middle of the tian 


connect the tiatl ened pout 
Mr. 


Of Uline 


Nittioe Deaderiaay, thie 
thiset 


His duek y tettniber tse dy 


fiatiieotin cittliat, ie cone 
fuek in 
Ilimn wife 


Whi believe there is 


Hititnibers, 


Was 17 When be first toet leer: the member of 
the hotse to whitch bie tok bier when the 
were tnarcied Wis 17) thie ene bieotimes Deever 
Thies Ssetnne fatiteabeer, gar thie first pouscle Was 
pultothe work of ret Jit Leots Neageeist | 
Phils wes da dss It wis on Neevegnbar 17 that 
he and bt frates first tevcok trpetdvete re denes 
There 

Phe ( varof Ru bisane ory larpely thre 
Stipes titiestim fiat ‘ of } bits ‘ Ife it 
Laches special dinportatiee tom chow which be 
im sisted t seurt hit ana ‘ It TRS La 
ritiy is be ‘ veal lope orataa ti De | eee ot thie ini ‘ 
eross, ‘The (vars faith init rlue ul 
fatotilet are tituteotutded Coteie Ulteve ies 
Wis triave frost St Peter ten Nbtoseccams 
When lie discovers t at dee al ft the 
bedettecdd bi Ite ‘ ‘ abet y 
le atehie tou leo ee 


hie 3 ritiy, oe ! len re ‘ ! 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





One of the distinctive features of the 
new ekirt im that it is cut very long in 
front. The feet must be completely 
hidden, and the front breadth must be as 
narrow as possibile, Most skirta made of 
double width material will bave one nar- 
row front breadth and a widely gored 
one at each aide, to give the requisite 
fullness at the back. 

Piainly made skirts will be favored, 
such trimmings as are used being almost 
exclusively flatones and applied either 
to the lower part or running up each aide 
of the front breadth. Fj ounces will only 
be used for evening dresses and will not 
reach much above the knee, 

Tucked «ilk shirt waiste are in the 
greatest possible evidence. They will be 
worn during the winter, and will be in 
light «hades, worn under tailor Jackets, 
wraps of and heavy cloth coats, 
biannela shirts, also tucked, are shown 
in all the leading shades, and are almost 
as popular as their eilk rivals, 

The cloth skirt and velvet Russian 
blouse combination isn greatly in favor, 
the blouse is worn an elaborate 
butasa rule the blouse is only 
thrown open, not removed in the house, 
afar collar is 


fur 


Under 
bodice, 
and outeide cloak or 
added for out of doors 
Some of 


an 


these blouses, however, are 


heavy enough to make such additions 
unnecessary One such garment was 
black velvet held at the waist by a stout 


belt of gilt links, and was richly embrol- 
dered on fronts and sleeves with beads 
and naliheads. Kichness but not mach 
warith wasadded by revers and collar 
facing ofermine, This was worn witb @ 
sun pleated skirt of mastic cloth, and 
even without the ermine would have 
stood asa distinctly swagger outfit. 

This same idea of cloth skirtand velvet 
blouse is carried out In evening gowns 
of the less formal type, the under bodice 
being cut low, Sometimes the lining of 
the velvet coat ja made to match the un- 
der bodice, adding to the elaborateness 
when turned back, 

May it be noted, too, that the low cut 
evening bodice nay appear with a yoke 
in the afternoon, and so itis possible to 
invent a new lot of changes. Nay we 
have a gray cloth ekirt, a gray cloth 
bodice made on a yoke of openwork 
showing orange silk beneath and a rich 
sapphire blue velvet Russian blouse 
belted with «a satin band studded with 
turquolse, 

If you wish to refurbish your ward- 
robe, firatof all engage a skilful drese- 
maker to come to the house. These 
dressinakers may be had for sume rang- 
ing from $1 to $2 50 and they will take 
an interest in making over Cresses that a 
more hurried dressmaker cinnot possibly 
take 

Before itis tive for the dressmaker to 
come to you take account of the atock, 
and rip and material that is at 
all presentatie, steam all pleces cf velvet, 
and carefully brush and rub all pieces of 
passementerie; then lay your material in 
ite refreshed condition before the arbiter 


press all 


of your fate, 


Take a dress that to you appears almost 
hopeless from being badly worn under 
the armies and frayed out around the skirt 
Rip out the large sleeves, make them 
smaller, and from the pieces taken from 
them new side bodies 
to take the piace of the worn ones, and 
outof pleces of velvet make tiny jackets, 
Trim the jackets with any pieces of pas- 
sementerie that you may chance to have; 
make a\velvet collar; refresh the skirt; 
puta new binding on, and you will be 
surprised to find what magic a little 
pressing and renovating bas wrought. 


make entirely 


If you havea cloth dress that you have 
worn until you are tired of it, carefully 
rip it, remove the linings, then baste the 
Keats Carefully together; take it to the 
dyers, and he will tell you which colors 
Will be best taken by the goods. From 
these colors make your selection, and for 


f2or ¢ behold, bright and fresh, the 
material for a gown. In selecting the 
color for the dress bear in mind any 
pieces of good velvet, silk or other trim- 
ning you may chance to have, and by 


s ineans (he entire dress may be made 


Without the expenditure of any money 


excep that paid for dyeing 
prove well f this season a gown 
nus a) . bs ” ” os Ww f 
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acteriatica of the season are long sleeves 
for low-necked gowns, the employment 
of orange in lining or finishing; cloth 
skirts, even tailor-made, must drag, or 
pretend to, or the cloth and the skirt 
must be made free from the silk lining, 
exceptatthe skirt band. The finish of 
the sleeves at the wrist in some sort of a 
funnel caff, though the funnel is often 
split or incomplete, is another character- 
istic carried over from last season, but 
atill new, 

Capes are out in the cold in an unusual 
sense this year, for uniess prepared with 
considerable degree of novelty they are 
not at all desirable, Ooe seen was un- 
usual enough to make it entirely sate, 
and was rendered so by being made from 
the same material as the gown that went 
witb it 

Amethyst colored cloth was used, the 
gown being of simple design, with alittle 
trimming of fine black braid on both 
skirt and bodice, The cape was lined, 
and cut in one with the collar and its 
front edged with a bias fold of the goods. 
A wide band of chinchilla trimmed it, 
the same fur trimmed the collar, and the 
mut! was to match. 

Noit will be seen that the cape was 
made acceptable by planning it for one 
dreas alone and by mating it also with a 
muff, which was very far from an econ- 
omical process 

A beautiful effect gained by perforat- 
ing the gocds, was on a gray cloth gown, 
whose looses blouse waist was belted with 
folds of apple green silk. Thecloth was 
cut in stencil pattern, the pattern outlined 
by braiding, and the apple green lining 
sbowing through. 

The skirt was made to bang free from 
its lining, was lifted a little at each side, 
a few folds resulting on the hips, and the 
apple green silk skirt showing dimly 
beneath. 

Another stencil pattern followed the 
side seams of the skirt. The gray of the 
clotb was very light. With the dress 
were worn delicate gloves and a close 
toque of gray undressed kid, wound 
with apple-green velvetand upholding a 
spray of white paradise feathers. This 
rig was every bit nice enough for evening 
wear, (though planned as a swagger morn- 
ing sult. 

Tails to a blouse are highly desirable, 
but they may be the mereast faint sugges- 
tion. The bagginess must be real, though 
it may be slight but the talls may be 
most transparent of fakes. 

In one model suggested were lines 
of black mohair braid, similar lines out- 
lining a yoke and vest on the bodice, the 
drees material being navy blue diagonal. 
Yoke and vest were black velvet orna- 
mented with buttons, the collar being 
made to match. 

Beside this gown in th® pattern was a 
bodice that fitted tightly, and was sup 
plied with an eiaborate yoke eflect of 
braid. Pieated black tafleta supplied 
jabot, epaulets and wrist rufiiess, and the 
belt was of the goods—red chevoit. 

Orang» is the solid color for petticoats, 
Plaids are more stylish than plain colors, 
but if you will havean orange silk skirt 
made with atriple ruflls to button on at 
the knees, the rullis extending tothe hem 
of the skirt, you will be as stylish as 
need be. 

You can havea frill of bleck net made 
to button on over the orange, and a 
double frill of black silk to go on instead 
of the flounce of yellow. This will 
equip you with petticoats for all occa- 
sicns, If you havea frill of white silk. 
The triple frill consists of an under- 
flounce, pot very full, made to extend 
from the buttons to the hem. 

The next frill is set right over this, is 
the same length, but isdrawn as full as 
possible by some five or six rows of sbir- 
ring, Or amocking at the band, and being 
sO full it flutes up at the hem, showing 
the under-flounce. Over this second 
flounce is a pointed flourca, considerably 
shorter (han the uncer two and not so 
full, the curving fullness of the middie 





flounce showing prettily between the 
points of the top one 
Odds and Ends. 
USKFUI! HINTS ON A VARIETY OF SUB 
I BCTS 


To Manage the Lamps. — Here are rules 
that will make lamplight a delight, and 
not a smoking Olly nuisance 

Never let 


the wick grow very short 


Supply a fresh be whet! the old one 
ae . “ge 
“ . 
“ as az Ga jay 
i he ank witt res eacl 


day and never fill it quitefall. Letthere 
be at least an inch and a baif free at the 
top of the tank. 

Wash the chimney every day and the 
shade, if it is glass or porcelain, at least 
once a week. Dry the chimney with the 
regular drying cloth and polish with soft 
newspapers or chamois. 

Once a month boil the burners in vine- 
gar. Tbe smoke, the oozing oil and the 
dust form a disagreeable com pound which 
can be removed only by the action of the 
acid. A burner treated to this bath and 
dried thoroughly, supplied with a fresh 
wick and good oil, gives a light by which 
it is a distinct pleasure to read, write or 
sew. 

Some Measures —H ousekeepers should 
remnember thattwo heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of powdered sugar weigh about one 
ounce, 

That two rounded tablespoonfuis of 
flour weigh an ounce. 

Thatene heaping tablespoonful of gran- 
ulated sugar weighs an ounces, 

That one cupful of wet or dry material 
is balf a pint. 

That two cupfuls of granulated sugar 
weigh a pound. 

That one cupful of butter weighs balfa 
pound, 

That twelve level tablespoontfuls of dry 
material are equai to eight that are well 
heaped. 

That two ounces of unmelted butter are 
as large as an egg of medium sizs. 

That eggs ought to be weighed instead 
of counted for custards, cakes, puddings, 
etc , because nine large, ten medium and 
twelve small ones weigh a pound withb- 
out their shel!s 

Home Massage. — You may use massage 
for obesity, for rheumatism, for weari- 
ness and for wrinkles. For all these ills 
to which femininity is heir it is excellent. 

Massage of the body should always fol- 
low and never precede a hot bath. After 
bathing and being vaporizad the fissh is 
much more supple and flexible, 

Massage consists in rubbing, kneading 
and pounding with the fingers all the 
fleshy part of the body. A massage treat- 
ment is, therefore, difficult to manage if 
one has no maid, but it can be done by 
the use of a long handled rubbsr brash. 
The movements must be gentie and the 
treatment not very long. 


In massage of the face, if the skin is 
sensitive, redness is apt to follow. The 
fingers should be dipped ia olive oil to 
prevent the chafing ofthe skin. The face 
should be very lightly pinched and 
kneaded. The movement must always 
be in an upward direction. On the face, 
neck and chin the tips of the fingers 
should be used, and used very gently, but 
not the whole hand, 


if one takes massage for obesity the rest 
after it should be brief. If it is for weari- 
ness or rheumatism a pap may very 
beneficially follow, 


A nice way to drape dining room win- 
dows is to take one length of denim, 
saline, or cretonne, another of fishnet, 
and s¢w these together. Adda ruffis of 
lace tothe net and drape back in some 
pretty way with corded cotton cord. 
Curtains made in this way are very 
pretty and not expensive. Of course 
there are two curtains to every window, 
as one always gives a poor effect to a 
room, 

Curtains made of plain fishnet are al- 
ways pretty and fresh looking, and if 
care istaken are as easily laundered as 
dotted muslin 

A pretty way todrape lace curtains and 
to use the top part that one hardly knows 
what to do with is to turn it over on the 
right side instead of the wrong and plait 
the curtain in large side plaits toward the 
outside of the window. 

Then take the turn-over part and drape 
it up in the centre toward the pole. This 
will bring the ends together, forming a 
butte: fly effect, which is very pretty. 

Toese curtains should not be hung 
from large poles, but bave a hem run in 
the top, and a slender brass rod slipped 
through it, and then the rod held at each 
end by smali screws with eyelet beads, 
or knots with fancy decoration. W ben 
the upper part of the curtain does not 
show, a strong tape can be run through 
the hem and ‘acked to the frame work of 
the window. 

A beautiful 


pair of portieres can be 


nade by using 


any Palio material, such 
as plus) veivet, velor Fr Satin, for the 
portieres themselves. a ia ~ 
Ppliqu ace 
08e a @rse .ace With a heavy alterr 
and baste it a! 


{around the portieres, or. 


if one prefers only one ak 
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tom. Sew the figures of the lace firm), 
to the material, and when this ie done 
cutaway all the netor thin part of the 
lace. 

If neatly done and the curtains lined 
with silk, thie will make a most beacti. 
ful pair of portieres for either doors 
archways or windows. 

A successful method of purifying ine 
hands is the putting of a mixtureof fou, 
and mustard into the bath when wash. 
ing. The rubbing to be discontinued as 
soon as the smarting of the flesh is fei: 
This very efficacious method of steri|iz,:. 
tion of the hands also deodorizes them. 
lodoform, even, is quite removed by the 
soaping in combination with flour of 
mustard. 

Those who desire to make gifts with 
their own hands for the may get 
a suggestion from the following. 

Hatboxes, padded and perfumed and 
covered with flowered cretonne or 
painted silk, are made by the beauty. 
loving maiden for her airy theatre bon- 
nets, her plumed hat and other peris’ abie 
headgear. 

A medicine case of coarse brown linen 
is bordered with a puffing of pink silk 
ribbon, The vials are held in place by a 
band of garter elastic covered with puffad 
silk and divided into spaces large or 
small enough to accommodate the botties. 

One end of the linen case turnsin and 
is tacked to form two pockets that are to 
contain court-plaster, a tiny scissors, 
antiseptic cotton and a roll of soft linen. 
The little botties are labeled with famil- 
jar names, ammonia, arnica, quinine 
ginger, campbor and other household 
standbys. 

An odd penwiper has a cover of ocze 
leather, with a picture of a preternat- 
urally wise looking ow! writing a letter 
as the pokerwork design. The leather is 
cut to silhouette the head and tail feathers 
of the bird, giving an amusing and 
grotesque effect. 

Toys for men are not uncommon this 
season. Cigars and cigarettes packed in 
such perfect imitation of real cigar and 
cigarettes boxes as to deceive even an 
inveterate smoker, are made of chocolate 
or peppermint. Big, businesslike look- 
ing pens, pencils and paperweights are 
made of sugar peste and peper, and the 
most artful of spectacies, opera giasses 
and cases are made of isingiass, tinsel 
and candy filled wood. 

Piants.—The reason why plants fade so 
soon in ordinary living roome is because 
due attention is nut paid to them. The 
mere supplying them with water is not 
enough; the leaves should be kept per- 
fectly clean, for plants breathe by their 
leaves, and if their surfaces are clogged 
with dust, respiration is hindered, or may 
be altogether prevented. 


Piants perspire by their leaves, too, 
and dirt, of course, inpedes the perspire- 
tion, and as they also feed in the same 
manner, it is evident that there can be no 
thriving and growth without real ciean- 
liness, Cast the eyes upon the foliage of 
plants kept in the ordinary sitting room, 
then draw a white handkerchief over the 
leaves, and it will be seen that they are 
far from being as clean as their nature 
requires. 

Lemon Jelly Cake.—To make the caks, 
take a teacupful of sweet cream, two ‘«s- 
cupfuls of sugar, two of fower, two eces 
a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and bai! 
as much soda. Beat the eggs until very 
light; then add the sugar and beat cre 
minutes longer. Add the cream, *° 
finally the flour, with the soda and cream 
of tartar mixed with it. 

Wasb a small quantity of batter in « * 
water, so as to extract all salt from 
then use it for buttering four deep 
plates. Pour the batter into these pia:** 
and bake in a moderate oven for at ~' 
twenty minutes, 

To make the jelly or filling, take a« 
ful of sugar, the grated rind of one lex. © 
and the juvies of one and a half, two ecx> 
ani two teaspoonfuis of water. Beat ‘= 
egxs well, and put all the ingredien'- 
the stove in a basin to co-k #€** 
minutes overa rather slow fra Sur 
the while. Oa taking the mixture fr" 
the fire let it cool, then spread it u} 
two of the cakes, and place the rems 
ing cakes upon the first two Lea 
jelly cake should not be made unies* 
to be served fresh. 

Mock Oyster Sauce.—To a quarter 
pint of water, add a dessertspoonfe 


essence of anchovy, and the sam 
mace, pepper and salt. Pat ia the 
of a lemon and iet boil Stra 


butter, floar 
and warn 


and add 
stirred in, 


iquid then 
créam, well 
sauce again. 
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of the showy seeming 
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faces Lined with scheming 
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~ nothing sweet in the city 

patient lives of the poor 
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y ELLY, what's the matter?” 
“N “Nothing,” was the somewhat 

s. hesitating reply. 

‘Had you any bad news from bome ?” 

N—a,” 

- Ob, well; cheer up then, I can’t have 
you looking 80 soberly,” and the yeung 
husband pat the hair from her forehead, 
and looked tenderly upon the usually so 
onght ana cheery face. 

Their eyes met, and the deep yearning, 
the dewy sadness, which Neliy woald 
bave hidden in her heart if she coaid, 
smote him painfully; ay, even wonder- 
ingly; for this was the first cloud that bad 
obscured their domestic bappiness. 

» Here’s the book you've been wanting 
from Mudie’s, aud they say it’s very in- 
teresting.”’ 

“Mach obliged, Ralph, you were tind 
to call for it.” 

And there’s the ‘bus, and | mast go 
back to town for two hours; try and cheer 
up, won’t you? I’m eorry to go, but do 
tbe best you cap, darling. «; »0d-bye!” 

‘ Good-bye!” 

Poor Nelly! ebe wished it were four 

urs instead of two; a week or two 
weeks; long enough at least tor her mind 

resume its usual balance. Se saw her 
svand’s form retreating through the 
age, heard the gate swing to its latch, 
sat long afterward by the open win- 
~. fixecly, as if heavy fetters bound 


e coveted volume lay in her lap un- 
ned, the echo, “Cheer up, Nelly,” 
* .nded dimly in ber ear, and the voice 
er heart was like that of a stricken 
ve. Sbe drew from her pocket a letter, 

a read it again. 


KAR NELLY:—You may be assured 
st after drifting about so long | am 
y bappy to cast anchor in the piacid 
‘ters of your bomeharbor, tweaty 
es or more inland. It is lonely bere 
out you, that’s true; but even your 
~enee couldn’t hinder the fulfillmeat 
my promise made last summer. I 
4d 81. a volume for you, Nellie; bat 
‘Xl week we are coming to see you. 
You spoke of Watson. That has ail 
sessed by: and doubtless, as simple 
snnah used to say, I ehall have to 
noe inthe brase kettle.’ Weill, ao let 
©, we must all fulfill our destiny, and 
4 Know there must needs be some dear 
uty to rock the cradle, and bear about 
~ s10US8, well- filled pockets to the utter 
ghtof children. 
Toe last Gay of my journey brought 
© into company with a gentieman 
nd for the same plecs as myeeif. 
Kindly tock charge of my trunka, 
ss very gentiemaniy, and his whole 
“arancé was so fauitiess that no one 
+ justly bave indulged a suspicica 
<ainst him. 
-hen thé mutual acquaintance of our 
Nelly placed us om more familiar 
Strange ag it may appear, | said 


gol your marriage, and he, having 


ng sbeent, was in ignorance of 

Well, he called on as (your 

and myself jay, and | know 
5 & great sorrow on his beat. Is 


ed with yourself? Remember | 
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shrive you with all the d of a real 
con fessor. tine 

‘Said gentieman has very expressive 
eyes, useally quite mirthfui—bat the 
least reference to you casts such a shade 
over them, an expression of anguish al- 
most, controlled only by strong effort. | 
suspect that hitherto you have rejec'ed 
him. Bat I"ll not tire you longer, so 
good-bye for today. Hoping to see you 
secon, I remain, now, as ever, truly and 
affectionately yours, 

“JENNIE Watworra ™ 


Pvor Nellie ! bow her head ached as she 
laid anide the letter, How the strong 
im paiees of ber nature in their wtid up- 
riatmge threw off the prevent and repro- 
duced the past. 

Six yeare ago that Jane she had iast 
seen Thomas Amea. He was then a youth 
of twenty, with a visionary cast of mind, 
and an active, restless and adventurous 
spirit. 

So KR was mot strange thai after three 
years’ compenionship with sines and 
cosines, tamgents and cotangeats—cases 
@ative, accusativs and ablative, cases die- 
ciplisable, suspendabie, etc —he should 
grow weary, and at length turn bis beck 
epee college walis, shutting out its aspi- 
rations and honors for allurings from the 
Land of Gold. 

Several of his companions were to em- 
bark with him, and the journey prom- 
ised great enj>yment previous to daz 
siimg profits. 

His father was a kind, indulgent pe- 
remt; he listemed to his boy's trials with 
evident sympathy, but tried to dissuade 
him from his enthusiastic end visionary 
pana 

Perseasions were vain, and remon- 
strances seldom resorted to, so young 
Ames hed been fitted out comfortably, a 
passage engaged on board ship, and the 
day already come for his departure. 

That day there wasafuneral. Sandy 
Blythe, Mr. Ames’s gardener, sat in his 
cottage with bowed head and clasped 
bands, speaking not a word, but to say, 
“There is nee sorrow like my ain.” Mary, 
bis wif. hed more strength and forti- 
tede Parting the curis back from the 
litte sleeper’s forehead, she found voice 
to say, “Dinna weep sae sair, Sandy; ‘of 
sech ie the kingdom of heaven.’ *’ 

Nelly bed made the masiin shroad, 
robing the child tnerein, and placed roze 
beds and myrtie in the waren hands 
Young Ames accompanied her. 

Tae coffia was brought and they laid 
the child carefaily therein, and with sad 
bearta. 

Tae childless parents took their last 
agonising iook, and the lid was ciosed. 

Thomas Ames walked home with 
Neliy; be asked her to write him. and 
the efirmative repiy, ber love and man 
ner said plainiy that his own heart feei- 
ings were reciprocated. They perted at 
ipe gate 

Ie apotber bour the iron borse was 
bearing Ames speedily away, and en- 
graved opon his heart was an image in. 
edfaceable as the rock-prints of imbedded 
fossil, or letters carved upon tablets of 
stome: for notwithstanding hie pecvliar 
temperament, be belonged truly to that 
class of whom it is said, ‘that amid 
multitedes thronging like forest leaves, 
beart hath still clung to heart, and one 
bath ever chosen one.” 

Freqeent letters, telling hopefully of 
the present and future, gave a goiden 
woof to the Grst and seconds years of his 
abeence. Then came a long silence, then 
a sed report of death of the handsof men 
im the bash, which circaoms‘arces con- 
irmed. 

The third, fourth, and Of{th years went 
by, and Nelly turned from her hidden 
sorrow to become the sffiarced of another, 
aod ia due time bis bride. 

Ames, in the meantime, bad met with 
severe icese+; for weeks he bad iain with 
a barning fever, very near the door of 
death, and for other weeks and even 
moaths be lingered on in a State of slow 
and uncertain convaiescence. Letters bad 
been written, but none ever received, by 
hiameeilf or friends; 3, crushing Deck the 
thoaght that he was forgotten, be gare 
his best energies to the work of regaining 
bis lost fortune, and eventually of seex- 
ing bis early bom». 

Ae bour and a haif had passec since 
Neliy’s husband went out—so said the 
inte Clock Upon the mante. pitca Soe 
must shake<«f at once the paisying band 
that iay epen her heart so heavily, and 


retura from the fadei past 
Ales! for the beart that bas buried - 
fondest dreams by the waysids: and afte 
armeying @ iong way on, lLears 


sound of 


a lopg hushed voice, and 


the beckoning of an earnest, impassioned 
band, and thes turns away tothe realities 
of the present, with a resolve to look 
beck ward no more! 

Neliy batbed ber face and arranged her 
bair, She iit the gas, drew up a favorite 
chair beside her own, placed a pair of 
slippers, which her own hands had 
wrought, cn an ottoman beside her, and 
entered mechanically upon the contenis 
of the volume before her. 

Fiteen minutes, the "bus stopped and 
ber husband's step was heard in the hall. 
“Why, Nelly, how pale you look! I 
a@ Sure you are not well,” said he, tak- 
img the pr fered seat, and unclasping 
the bracelet from ber arm in search of her 
palsa. 

“And whai's the diseaw, doctor?" said 
ehe, after a little pause, with an attempt 
at playfulness 

“As much astosay I'm a quack,” be 
answered repr. vingiy; and Nelly noted 
the wietfal, affecuonate gez}of his eye. 
“If these cheeks don't get back their 
color by the morning, we'll have one of 
the true stamp here.”’ 

The next day Kalpb went as usual to 
business; bat Nelly kept her room. 
Towards soon the servant brought up a 
letter addressed in a strangely familiar 
band. She quickly wore off the seal and 
read: 


Neri ui.:—Pareweil! 
pity mer’ 


Heaven help and 


Treat night the physiciancams. Nelly’s 
physical system seemed perfectiy pros 
trate, fewer supervened, and for many 
days they watched fearfaily by her bed- 
side Then ber fervent benison went ap 
that for the waicber’s sake she might 
te spared—ani they were answered. 

Hesceforth the flowers of love grew 
thickly beside her pathway, and in their 
fragrance she forgot those which once 
biossomed, faded anid fell, springing up 
ia mocking beauty when beyond her 
reach. 

Or, if their memory chanced to flit be- 
fore her in an unguarded hour, she re- 
membered that earthly § institut’ois 
perish with our pilgrimage—thbat in the 
other world they “‘neitber marry nor are 
given in marriage,”’ but live and love for 
ever. 

CN 

To Frr rag Caime —According to pop- 
ular belief, fostered by story writers gen- 
erally, Indians look down upon their 
wives and make them simply beasts of 
burden. That the ‘equaw’’ is, however, 
sometimes regarded by them as some- 
thing more than an equivalent for 80 
meny cattie, is shown by the follow- 
ing. 

A goo1l many years agoa warrior of 
the Penebeent tribe in New Hampshire 
gotdreonk When he came home he was 
in a bed humer, and finding his wife in 
his way be stuck her feet in the fira and 
burned them 

The otber Indiars discovered this 
prog ptly, and tried him by a very sum- 
mary process, Toe general opinion was 
that he should be executed forthwith; 
but ome of the elder bucks interposed 
and gave this ad vict : 

*“No shoot him: make him live long as 
tquaw live; him carry squaw when she 
want walk: when *quaw die bimeby, then 
we shout” 

This advice appealed to the other men, 
and they decided to punish tbe buck as 
the oid chief suggested. S> the buck 
earried bis wile about on bis back, when- 
erer the tribe moved, whenever she 
wanted to go anywhe-e. 

However much he disliked the ar- 
rangement, he did not dare to iil-treat 
ber, much less to k1ll ber, because his 
life depended on hera) Whether the 
wou.an died fret or the man, and whether 
be was Gnaliy pardoned or executed, is 
not recorded. 
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Dus 1O OVER EATING —A bygienisat of 
repute says ‘hat a large proportion of the 
tlis which ¢ Tl ct ptrsons past the middie 
of life are ave to errorsin diet, chiefly 
tn the direction of excese in quantity. 
T. ey eat tom moch and too often. 

For tae mejority of city dwellers, 
especially train workers, thres meals 
a day are (oo many; two are all suffi. 
cent for most people, aad many are bet 
ter cf with weat ony once in thetwenty- 
ber meais shouid bs slight, con- 
eese, milk, 

Toere is 
*® egainest nuta, 


- ar regaraed as indigestibie 


reac. butter er 


¢ 7) 
vege ales, and fruit. 


° eau hey are saeten at [the 
- « ‘ ey * iid be laken at 


® UFEg : . , @ nea natead at the 
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At Home and Abroad. 








Australia bas no orphan asylums. 
Every child who is not supported by pa- 
rents becomes a ward of the State, and 
is paid a pension for support and placed 
ina private family, where board and 
clothes are provided until the fourteenth 
birthday. 


A species of baboon inhabiting the ool- 
ony of the Cape of Good Hope has be- 
come a pest to the farmers by destroying 
their lamba It ts asserted tnat they have 
taken note of the fact that women do not 
carry firearms, and therefore need not be 
feared. But as soon asa man appears the 
baboons take to their beele. On this ac- 
count the farmers have lately devise i the 
plan of dressing in women’sappare! when 
they set out to short these animals. 


A certain theatre, finding business 
rather bad, announced the foliowing 
effects for sale: A sea, consisting of twelve 
waves, the twelfth of which is larger than 
the others; a dozen and a half clouds, 
edged with biack; a rainbow, somewhat 
faded; a beautiful snow.storm of flakes of 
paper; three botties of lightning; asetting 
sun and a new moon, rather oid; Otheilo’s 
handkerchief and a pasba’s moustache; a 
complete repast, consisting of four card- 
board entrees, a cardboard pie, and a 
fowl of the same material; several oak 
botties and a wax dessert, etc 


A carious experiment is being made in 
Berlin with a view to ascertaining what 
food is best for asoidier. A number of 
students, who have volunteered from the 
Friedrich-Wilbelm Military Medical 
Academy, have for some time past been 
accompanying the Third Kegiment of 
Guards in all ite marching and field prac 
tices. They are dressed in the uniform of 
lanc> corporals, with fall field kit, and do 
full private’s drill aad daty, sharing in 
every fatigue They are being fed on 
special rations of various kinds, and im- 
mediately after drill or practice they at- 
tend at the Charity Hospital, where their 
condition is officially inquired into, and 
before, as well as after, each turn-out, 
their weights and pulse are ascertained, 
and they are thoroughly examined. The 
experiments, wbich are under the super. 
vision of a medical staff cfiliver, are to be 
continued for some time. The students 
receive only the prescribed food, and are 
not allowed to procure any other wha'- 


ever. 


Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the di pertion of the ear. There ts 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflam condition of the mu- 
cous lining of the Egstachian Tube. When 
this tabe gets inflanged you have a rumbling 
sound or tmperfec@ hearing, and when it Is 
entirely closed De fness is the result, and 
unless the in ftlagn tien can be taken out 
and this tube reg@red t ite normal condi 
tion, hearing wilhbe destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an tn@amed condition of the 
iInveous surfaces 

We will give (ime Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 
send for cireulars, free 

F. J. CHENEY @& C0... Toledo © 

ae Sold by Druggiets. Toc 
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We offer Special 


Prizes to best agents 
in addition toa »0d com- 
mis every sub- 
scriber ure 


$10n ior 


We divided nearly 
$15,000 last year 


among 440 agents, as 
special rewards, to 
our best workers. 
+ 2 
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DURING THE COMING YEAR 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


WILL BE FIFTEEN YEARS OLD, AND THIS IT WILL CELEBRATE 


oe — Ae ag oe to make women happy in their he and to help them in their lives. There will be a new, strong vitality j; the 
, er han ‘oh - hit possible IN 1898 SUBSCRIBERS WILL SHARE IN THE JOURNAL’S BEST YEAR. 








There will be a delightful series, the first article of which will present 


The Anecdotal Side of Mrs. Cleveland 





, ers oma cial experiences of a The closest friends of Mrs. Cleveland have here combined to tell the brightest anecdotes of her 
Say fe a thorshipe w “te writtatne i tact and grace-—stories and anecdotes which have never been told, and which show he r as no 
= suaeeliey wee Sketch nor biography could possibly portray her. One sees Mrs. Cle veland in these pithy little 
\achoneton gorl and oa Stertes with delightful unreserve. Following the article on Mrs. Cleveland will be pres: nted 
prc ehtnenPiier gm The Anecdotal Side of Mark Twain The Anecdotal Side of Edison 
al life of the Capat In stores of bis dry humor, and personal anecdotes — Presenting stories of the wonderful wizards strange 
alent pp which be has teld to his mtimate friends, heretofore life : his singular absent-mindedness: his | rgettul- 
' his ial and official life not printed. A laugh is on every line. ness of day or night or family. . 
" ms aa The Anecdotal Side of the President 
ys Those who know President McKinley best tell these stories in this article: stories which brin 
Ian Maclaren Will Write a | Series of Articles out his strong personality, and show the gentle side of his character which Mrs. McKinler 
cople through his pen knows so well) Each story ts new. 
maar. interest: ofevery 
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Lilian Bell’s Seerkting | Letters From Europe 














, ecorie hive than in any pres iS Vear | re ow bee Commenced inthe last October JouRNAL, will continue through several issues during 1868 
: ; a \ < i ' eof these letters sparkles with Miss Bell's bright wit and clever em vy. Miss 
Fully Thirty Bright, Live Stories During 1898 Ki tter from Paris, in the January JOURNAL, describes, with remarkable dash, French life 
: ‘ e sees it for the first time. Paris passes before one as if in a vitascope. 
\ 
A Midwinter Fiction Number Mark Twain's New Humorous Story 
A Ghost Story by Marion Crawford 
A Midsummer Fiction Number | The First Story by Clara Morris x : 7 
| Mrs. Rollins’ Quaint “ Philippa ” Stories The Romantic Flavor of Life in Old New York 
| Several Stories by Mrs. Whitney IN TWO FASCINATING ARTICLES, BY MRS. BURTON HARRISON 
When Fashion Graced the Bowery With Washington in the Minuet 
I x these will appear ster Ny ‘ famous New York strect was a fashi Will picture our first’ President in’ the graceful 
Jol K ! k Bangs, Will N. Harben, Jeannette H. Walworth, Sophie Swett and others ewas, the centre of gavetyv and wealth pene minuet with the Colonial maids and belles at the 
* “ m ‘ f stately homesteads and farms great Washington ball in New York City 





eee a 


Hamlin Garland’s New Novelette, ‘‘ The Doctor”’ 
The Romance of a Man Born to be ‘‘a Friend of All Women and a Lover of None”’ 








\ str f a prosperous dector, whe belreves himself form tea te utr en ial : 7 
~~" Lia deoveen cof gneonne Iwo beautiful girls become bh prtrent me agiurleof tt 
7 elie @ - hter of a well to-do home he emotion iwakened by each girl 
, ne Serene Oe ee eer eee ae Soe ee The ‘Fersenal Side of Richard Wagner 
ter 7 Mr \W vn b. Smedley dlustrates this story SHOWING THE MAN BEHIND HIS WORK WITH TELLING FIDELITY 


By Houston Stewart Chamberlain, Wagner's intimate friend, and who writes at the request 
ind with the approval of Madame Wagner 
He mw his operas came into life: twenty five years it took to write “ Parsifal’’; twenty-two 











Bit is Se vears tor The Meistersinger.”’ He finished “ Lohengrin” in 1847, yet never heard the opera 
a . x himself Ay mag fourteen years later. How and when he composed his great operas, his working 
_ — aS es hours dress, personal habits, religious views, business qualities, and domestic side 
Two Romantic E worn of nage” Exiles in America eéeeé 
Vie told in two peculiarly fascinat (Mrs. Rorer Will Begin Two New Series During 1898 
When Louis shtiees When the King of Spain ‘ pen the year with a series of Mrs. Rorer will also begin a new series : 
} Schou it > ac ive oO ) ; cill 
ons | in Pamecetgee Aves on ie Tanke af he Rebagew New Cooking Lessons Mrs. Rorer’s Domestic Lessons 
Hy Can Phillips By Wilham Perrine lak p branches of cooking entirely different Do We Eat Too Much Meat? 
ek {J ‘ \ f t ‘ t ' entes inthe JOURNAL during: 1897 What to Eat and Not Have Indigestion 
| ~ \ : king for the Sick and Convalescent When Unexpected Company Surprises You 
‘ : \ { f iH ' kfast I ts and Cereals The Best Food for a Growing Boy 
tian wae ; {- k Preopoer king forthe Nursery Light Refreshments for Evening Companies 
| ‘ ‘ | t ps Woatheout Meat Fruits as Foods and Fruits as Potsor 
botgys Wa 1 Cocvokinige Agopole Phe Right Food for Different Men 
c. < > —— rH New I t the Chatng-Ddist Food for Bloodless Girls 
Le * A 4 vj Reorty Kands of Sandwie he Phe Table for Stout and Thin Women 
y) | x) Twenty -t ple Desserts for Every Stomach School Luncheons for Children, 
» ’ } 
ry vi ae: IN 10 Net 7 | Mrs. Rorer Writes for No Magazine but the JOURNAL 
> at onan : sb #8 2 
I i bene . cc > flag i > 1G 
I-x-President Harrison on The Flag in the Home The JOURNAL'S Moderate-Cost Homes 
i Vthat th ta ps t i _ d Heocat : roever r ; Designed by its Own Architect 
' Some New City and Country Houses for $1000, $1200 and $1500 
ts eee, e¢ Model $1 House A $1200 Cit Also \ Model Farmhouse With Ba nd Out- 
@ ! KH 1**A Room $1500 H t ‘ ies buildings,’ and a re dae pet on tica now: 
ili 5 3 ; dd ‘ I ce M eh oral ¢ rohes iz how the plainest house ec: be mz yjue 
John Philip Sousa, ** The Great March King for $200, and one for $50 by remodchng the front door and a single window. 
\ ! Cony Vibitz for t J \ “ na a — . = 3 
Phe Lady of the White Ho 
- 
2 SS ee ; 
In Needlework it Will Greatly Excel “The Most Successful Thing Ever Done by the JOURNAL” 
os « artany Is specially perfictesd it will, im ever Inside of a Hundred Homes 
‘ Ss at ery brancl *N SF Sp s ch eting, Tatting I . Hared Views w be given in six issues are furnished, and how much farthe & 
- hie ‘ vt t tasteful homes in America than money. Hundreds of new! ideas. ire . 
% j Suv, ; i i ap ’’ . , i . tcle 
Fanny Crosby The Blind Singer The Social Side of the Home Beautifully Illustrated Articles 
\ f ' \\ et t ‘ prlete ! f articles Will be a feature during the year, and treat of 
How Entertaining on a Small Income A Charming American Avenue 
er 3 ( ‘ ‘ A beautiful avenue, nestled away in the heart of New Yor! 
ry. f or . 
I he Most Remarkable Sunday-School - L ight Ref egy a Even: ne won, A Wonderful Little World of People 
. . : tok ! The life, customs and beliefs of the largest Shaker commut — 
in the Wo “ . : 
rid Novel Masquerade Farties for Children A Race Which Lives in Mountain Cov‘ 
\\ iow ttrs ‘ ° 
’ : . A strange people who live in the « of the Tenne 
2 J Entertaining Children on Sunday Afternoon The Yearly Rose "Upon the Altar 


Mrs. Abbott's Peaceful Valley Home Parties Valen The beautiful custom of a community in the heart of Fé ' 


Easter in a Colored Convent 


, I I rit it i er dawn tia 
< “ 
“ x . "oe ; - , , ; The Flower Fetes of California 
Rive Tintin ae The Dainty Pixie and Elaine Stories eager ary 


Fashionable Siberia 








THE PRICE REMAINS:sONE DOLLAR FOR AN ENTIRE YEAR 








